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THE SECRET OF POMEROYS: 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Shifting Sands,” “The Snapt Link,” etc., eto, 
CHAPTER XI 
‘When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, ) 
4 with hope, man favours the deceit.’ 


ties worse, and, while it ~— 
Geanes ssccage thes peti coat eis, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet nen, 

EsTuer flew lightly away from the wh 
for the first time in her young life she fae Fn 
enced the unconscious and dawning thrill of ilove 
and the mai delight of hearing words of ad- 

interest one so different to the class 
among whom she had and among whom 


laced in her keepi 
xen aarp almost iereluntars » clasped tightly in 
‘And it was not till she was. fairly. out of sight of 

ich bad suddenly assumed the 


must certainly acknowledge to her mother the ac- 
quaintance she had just so unexpectedly made, 
y... surveyed the packet she had undertaken to 
ver. o} 
It was directed ins somewhat, peculiar hand- 
that.she was.certain when once seen she 
should never fail, to recognize. 

Perhaps.some new instinct. made her fancy that 
such acquaintance with the cali hy of aer new 
friend might one-day, be valuable to her. ; 

Ta a she turned over, and examined alike 
bes ony fd ape and ponale of phe miale sexeleg 

‘she could divine its pur, an secret, 
might contain by such a poet pe 

“ What have you got there, fair Esther ?’”’ sounded 
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in her ears with unpleasant suddenness in a voice 
she was learning to detest. 

It was Jacob who spoke, and whose dark face had 
& sneering smile on its mobile mouth, a feature, by 
the way, in the  Finsy's face that was susceptible of 
remarkable modifications at the owner's will. 

“Nothing that concerns you, Jacob,” said the 
girl, coldly, and preparing to continue in the path 
b= Nook her mother’s tent. ‘ ‘ ad 

“Pardon me, my pretty lassie,” sai e man, 
laying his hand lightly on her arm, “all that con- 
cerns you has to do with me. Harkye, Esther, I 
know that you are different to the girls of our tribe, 
and I've ‘tried.to catch yon up by reading and prac- 
tising to speak like you, Esther, instead of our usual 
lingo,” he went on, pleadingly, as he saw her Joo 
of impatient disgust. 

: “Don’t be foolish, Jacob!’’ she replied, quickly. 
“T don’t want you to try, or to peeechr, nor think 
anything at all about mé to leave me alone, that 
is all you need do, and I hall complain to my mother 
if you annoy me and watch me about like this!’ 

**Ha! ha! that is very he returned, 
ay gah “ As if I had not dy a hold on her 
and you too that won’t allow of such lordly ways 
where I am in the case. Be wise, Esther, my girl,” 
he went on. “I saw and heard enough just now to 
bring “fan into trouble, if I chose to turn rusty on 
you. I know as well who that letter is from as you can 
tell me, and, what is more, I know a little of: what 
is going on at the Castle that might be a bit awk- 
ward to repeat. Don’t vate me, Esther, or I 
swear by the sign that a ro never breaks, and 
under the moon that is our patroness, that you and 
the—and the fellow who wrote that letter shall rue 

e day you ever saw each other.” 

Esther’s.colour vari m white to flaming scar- 
let, and again to ashen hue, as she listened to 
the words, enforced ,as they were by the flashing 
fietceness of Jacob’s black eyes and the bitter scorn 
BAL tho eee Het geolid, Ba hty spirit, that 

@ had @ proud, haughty spirit, 
even in hel extend youth kriew how to conceal the 
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almost beyond her comprehension of the real cause, 
of such agitation. , ’ 

“You can do as yon please, Jacob,” she said, 
proudly, turning from him. “It is for my mother 
to rule her child and her tribe also, without any 
threats and rebellion from you. I am going to her 
now, Follow me at your peril!’” 

And she sprang forward, and darted along the 
narrow path so rapidly that she emerged from itg 
shelter and was Saperring the more open ground 
where the tents were pitched before the man was 
well aware of her purpose. ' 

A dark scowl passed over his brow as she dig- 
appeared. f 

“She scorns me! She will fight to the last, the 


k | young eaglet!”’ he muttered; ‘and I.don’t like her 


the less for being worthy of her fate. She will 
make a rare queen; yes, andif I succeed she shall 
be one, whatever the rest of the camp may say. 
If not, then I’ve got the game in my hands. . The 
son of the desert will be worthy of his fathers, and 
@ true zingaro never forgives an enemy nor deserts 
afriend. ButI will wait... She isa child still, and 
it cannot be for long. Lena said we sliould move 
before long, and I'll have patience, though the 
blood boils, in my veins as if 1 were under the sun 
that warmed the skins and fired the passions of my 
people centuries ago.” 

The man waited, as it seemed, to calm down the 
hot flush on his brow and regain the composure that 
so strangely marked his tribe, and perhaps marks 
more strongly than any other characteristics their 
oriental origin,..Then he also followed the path 
Esther had taken, with a deliberate dignity of mien 
which contrasted forcibly with his late outburst of 
passion, till he reached the centre of the camp. 

** What. luck to-day?” he asked of a youth who 
seemed to haye just come from some early and 
very distant expedition, to judge from the dew that 
had soaked his feet and the weary look on his face. 
* What luck, Ben ?” 

“Bad,” replied Ben; “this is all. _ It’s, those 
coves in yon prison-house who ruin and starve us, 








fear and resentment-which-struggled for mastery, 


That’s not food for the free tenants of the earth,” 
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0 ‘eae Ssay Koncert Leadlbc iaghe Digion oflbaking wash 0 
he went on, bitterly, a8 hewpointed to a spot where a | guidance.( Will you give me this gssurgnce, my j whether ‘the least notion ole ing such a 
ct a bale vie < tog de rabbits for the ~~ eee oningtsiill . wp Ay pand then oe * Batter would bo 

- . f gt questioninglyy . get me, ‘Ge ws 

ba pve «A Ben. . Better dayseroat hand,and, ‘‘Mether, de-you forget you have Srother ohild ? Even faitly Innihed. * . . 
in any case, it is unworthy of a son of the desert to | Do you forget your boy—poor Harold ?’’ she asked, You peciainly must have Scotch blood in geste 
grumble at hard fare any more thang ” | Bep uty. Le rest he 60 dodgy 2° said. “It is turning the ta on 
returned Jacob, with an air of conscious superiority. “Do venture to school me, Esther?” she | me with a vengeance to males 100 7 é, as 
“T thought better of you than to expect such | answered, sternly. “ Child, you are yet too young | they say at Piguet, though as I started the su 
childish plaints,” he continued, with a raised brow j and i to thats women-de inisperhaps ‘enough. Well then, as the 
and scornful smile. on others—a —! of his grandmother, ‘ It 


. “You can’t say that I ever complain for myself, 
Jacob,’ returned the youth, loftily, “‘ but you cannot 
but say it will anger a fellow to be up all night 
and bring home what even the women laugh at?” 

“They shall not laugh long, if you are Oe 
me, Ben,” returned his older companion. ‘I thin 
you are the right stuff to be trusted. But you must 

ive me the proof before I can be certaim of you, my 

rave kid.” . 5 

“T’m not akid now,” was the gememiful retort. 
“You might see so much as thet without,.epec- 
tacles, Jacob.” 

“Of course, of course,” was thé * You 
are nearly a man now. But the poi te show 
you are not a woman, boy. If I could but think 
you would not blab and that yom, would not ery 
craven ata pinch, I’d soon how 
dwellers 2 me yeery a a Ahoy” 

“ Would you ?” sai would you? Then 
the torture shouldn’t tenth now 
either from me. I'd mther die and rob. 


thes chow ae my breve 

“1 believe you, and, mare. ot 
Ben,” was the ing = ‘eBut it will bo 
no » play, dad Mife and death in 
the way, ~ Ol 


cae era 
sing tre that spokayol mam” aly” thas 


drew him apart and speke a few words 
; i th 
Sees eae cased lee a he 


tience in her ecomomy tien. 
“Esther, you are late. The breakfast is even now 
preparing. Where have you been, and without my 


permission?” she asked, in a measured tone that 
might have befitted o green regnant rather than 
the head of the gipsy tribe. 

“T was fevered, my head ached. I went for an 

walk. I have brought yon this,” burst ina 
Rind of torrent from the girl’s lips as she held out 
the letter entrusted to her. 

Lena accepted the missive with the same cold 
mien as she had.before observed, and her eyes fefl 
ion the handwriting with a very slight display of 
purprise or emotion. 

“Where and from whom did yon receive it, 
Wsther ?’’ she asked, rs as **But I need not 
inquire, I can easily guess,” sho continued, her Jips 
relaxing into a smile, “Child, what did he say to 
he ? What did you think of him ?’’ she went on, 

® quiet and certainly not irritated tone. 

The girl’s cheeks did dye a warmer hue as she 
replied : 


“He was like what I have read and heard—mild | 4 


and courteous, my mother, It is pleasant to be so 
treated. TI hate our tribe !” she went on, bitterly. 

“Yet it is your birth and your destiny, foolish 
ebild,” returned the mother. “I have done ill, I 
think, to give yon other notions, Esther, Suppose 
Ef een ee wed in our camp and in our follow- 
ng 


“You could not!” exclaimed the girl, 
I am your daughter and you are the queen.” 

Lena gave a slight laugh, 
* “Yes; and about as much in the eyes of others 
es the ‘Queen of the May,’ she replied, scorn- 
fally. “Child, you deceive yourself most fearfully 
if you suppose such fanciful distinctions avail in 
the eyes of the world. But you have what counts 
far more. You are young, lovely and accomplished, 
Bsther, and I do not fear to tell you this, Komen 
it should rather teach you self-respect, and to form 
® proper counection when the time may come for 
euch ideas. Not yet, not yet,” she went on, “can 
such things be. And, my child—my dearest hope, 
my only joy and object in Hfe—promise me that you 
will not deceive me—that you ‘will take no step 
that cannot be retraced without my consent and 


fate. I demand of you the missi = 
as the price of my care and sacrifice for you. 
Esther was silent, 
Perhaps her mind was busily engaged on the un- 
opened letter in her mother’s hand. +4 

In any she offered no further opposition— 
thankful, peal to escape from any absolute 
prohibition to meeb amd encourage the kindly in- 
terest of the steanger of the waod. 





She asked. no mere; she gould take for granted 
her mother’s fe Jacob and his pre- 
sum . “eS 





Pry,” laughed Evan, “but the 
justify the deed. Suppose FE a. 
myself in the tender passion. 
Can’t you sympathize with a fellow 
shore ?”” 
** Decidedly, if we were Siamese Twins, and quite 
dependant on each other’s: movements,’ returned 
the younger man, coldly. “Otherwise, I must confess 
I don't see much connection between my wishes on 
the subject and yours.” 

“Unless we'were in love with the same gr, and 
trod on each other’s toes,” was the calm reply, 

Bustace’s cheeks flushed hot and’ fast, 
flame soon disappeared, and ‘the replied, with an 
apparently deeper‘interest in bis cigar than the 
serious point in question : 


sufficiently Damon and Pythias’ like in our brief 
friendship to sacrifice on its altar. At least, I can 
speak for myself,’’ he went on, calmly. 

“Probably not; only you must know Iam too lazy 
or teo +o contest matters with any man 
nee * returned Evan. “It’s just this, Neville, 
I’ve Scotch blood to the very finger tips, and I can 
keep cool or blaze up at pleasure, without 
rowning myself in an fee-field or blowing out my 
own or a rival’s brains. At the same time, I should 
stand no underhand work" ‘nor treachery 
had once given fair witning and had started en 
the chase. So, as Says 4 have taken a liking for 
you, and you're a great frienit of my friends, I haye 
acted in your case according oy theory, Now) 
do you understand me?” he added, watching from 
beneath as pair of unusually deep lids every tura 
and of hiscompanion’sface. °: 


always your 

“No, we northerners do not wear our thoughts 
and our hearts on our sleeves like the southerners 
among whom you have been trained,’ i 
Sr «ede ca oPae ek 
cr myself, I can you, Ne 
caution. You are @ deuced sight Sette ro Me 
than I am, and would have a better chance 


any girl if fairly entered the race.”* 
U Bxoe Fe wealth and position the 
seale, of course,”* said Eustace, ort le 


, then I'd tell 








“If it were sol should scarcely think wo were | reall, 


when | | infinitely 


is the heiress: 
want, and it’s certainly 4 Pies eee wife of 
ing to ruin myself by running off with the little 
y. Sonow I suppose you can guess the girl on 
whom my eyes, mind, I do not saymy are 
fixed,’’ he added, signi mane 

** Of course you must allude to Miss Danvers as 
the lady you are in love with,’ observed Eustace, in 
a somewhat constrained tone. 

“Did I not say I was not altogether in love,” re- 
plied Evan, , “there’s your southern infection 
once again,” he continued. *‘ You cannot imagine 

and thinking her perfestly suit- 





frank, Noville,as think I doseewe,” 
Danvers is. 
gaye 





a gg om returned Eustace, “You are‘a 
fellow, I believe, Leslie, though I suppose I ps Great Britain. But—— 


He stopped, as if unwilling to bring out the whole 
trath, albeit such candour was at once his policy 
and his intention. 

“ But you are in love and do not mean to give her 
up without a straggle. I accept the and 

act on it as seems best to my 





‘But all thisis simple bosh. If you wantto goin 
for any particular you freakly 
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considerable 
circum . And what I 


a thing that may seem indi- |-in the matrimonial car,” ‘he answered, cynically. 
pecan y gm ee od Hdona, but ‘a. truth: aeqee-/|"*Basidisiy’ it’ enews’ age af ‘tortie. re 
theless. I have had more than one —— ‘woman rides 


that. to-surtpund .my father and of having.to risk one’s own neek in order to save 
which Delonge so his life, and if: theae rumours | hers. never did believe im those wonderful 
are in the least ible. the running away’ adventures that are 


should find myself SN, het paan, pry wedding-veils and 

8 ina in 

) pects acti in. went on, gravely. “I should a gitl who 

pane gag pean Ba wii amas fos, could not exist in a quiet style without setting a 

T believe yon tobe a man of . who | whole party in a. commption.” 
‘on 


because 

will not betray eyen if you ridicule. x 
may com if can, the kind 

that Mare grevyens back from such an attack.on 
ba a pe ar made just now.” 
 ‘Byan Leslie 

been expected from his 


give his companion a brief but fri 
ere he again i 


tion.. 
Cs Loueal manech oes frankness, Ni 


certain contingencies. But tell 


candour, that it will not be so. Danvers is | slight awe at the wilder features of the 
more fitted for me than for you. She haanotenough | though the bright sun and the purple heather 
i nature for a\{ gilded its severe 


romance or unsélfish devotion in her 


ustace 


T r Bette in fi 
pain.” be ded, seflectively. eer ee tram riding here; can you not, Basil?’ observed 
B fairly laughed 


“Ttis byno mean 
“and yet theré is som 


mean return. 


same , 
‘* Now, Zoe Danvers will give aboutas muchas I | think so, 


can manage to adjust in a comfortable balance. 


And that being-arranged, we shall be a remarkably | to them as the road widened sufficiently for the four 
happy couple,’’ he went on, with anod as if the | equestrians abreast. 


affair was now ectly settled. ‘‘ Besidea which 
I have the satisfaction of saving you from the use- 
Jess mortification of loving such a woman, my good 
On Weippe 20 Sed i he has 

* Suppose she not see it, suppose she 
more heart than you believe, and that heart is not 
yours, what then ?”’ asked Neville, flushing in spite 
of his ‘better j ent. 

‘Then’ I will out with perfect equanimity, 
and leave herto yon or some other man,” said 
Evan, rising as he spoke, and literally performing 
what he only imagiwed in figure. 

It was remarkable how almost all Leslic’s ges- 
tures and habits seemed to adapt themselves to 

hie peculiar and involuntarily strength- 
ened, and, as it were, illustrated his meaning, 

E eville- did perhaps understand him 
better new than before this strange interview. 

Bat still their natures: were too completely an- 
magnon fen onn warm or cordial sympathy to 
exist between the young men. 

At least, not yet, 

It would need varied:ci and the hard, 
‘irresistible moulding of cire for them 
to fit in with the thorough trast and conrdiality of 
friends, though there was certainly Jess complete 
antagonism in their natures than between the two 
girls whe had been the subject of their conversa- 
tion. pegs two beings could be more re- 
pellant or u in temperament than Zoe Dan- 


vers and Melanie Pomeroys. 





CHAPTER XIft, 


sky and crisp fresimess of the air, 
Lady in thi tamee, joined the riding 
por’ though she took the precaution to send a 
ge waggonette capable of holding any number of 


Persons, and with accommodation for ‘hampers of 


‘provisions, in short, as Hvan Leslic called it, = 


commisaariat. ambulance,” since’ # sombined 
facilities at once for creature eemforts and a refuge 
for phe wend if not she.gink,amony the party, 

Zoe Danvers and Melanie were both mounted on 
thoroughly trained ladies horses, but i 
@ high-spirited halt-pred Arabian, that. tested 
ea and set off to the [nll the grace of its fair 

er. 

“* Miss Pomeroys pity gore in ‘for femtinine ath- 
letics,” whispered Zoe to Evan Leslie, whe had con- 

with apparent carelessness, to obtain this 
place at her **T do not care to see a.girl who 


hesitation consequence began to exert her 


not laugh, as perha *ht have | heir to anancient castleand nameandample wealth 
se oine adem eg or the presumptive.inheritor ofa barony and actual | h 
He even went so far as to hold out his hand and | possessor of some thousand or more per annum. 

iendly pressure’ 
resumed. his cigar and his conversa- | Neville was La 


eville,and, | usaal su 
better of than IL did an |large 
hour ago, since you have the oun to faee the | they went, through the barren mouiitains of Liddes- 
truth, even while you naturally enough shrink from dale, varied at intervals by distant prospects of the 
a desire that you fancy you might repent one Solway Firth andof richly por 
with eq 


subject,” he said, | beautiful tale that 
a ane ole ae added, seeing that her cousin’s eyes and attention 

on earth would | appeared abstracted from the present scene, and 
woman they are intending to court in| were wandering away in the distance. 


“Tt would ac y bore evasive ys 
and expected the | decide on such a remarkably simple fact as an old 


rides as ifshe conld win ‘the prize at a steeple- 
chase, do you, Mr. Leslie?” 
“ Better ride a steeplechase than take the reins 


well, ‘there is no chance 
rt to 
blossoms,”’ he 


Zoe was perhaps rather piqued, and as a natural 
2 0 - most fascinating 

wers on the impracticable Evan ; inwardly weigh- 
as she did so therespective claims of the actual 


Basil had s d with his cousin, and Eustace 
ae, eS Sane ennas, ls Se Mewnet 
and the general bro rear, ing on 
Bjecta Of interest for landed P tiohowa of 
“estates in somewhat ungrateful climes. On 


lantations of 


firs and pines, and per! most of the party felt a 


‘One can fancy Dandie Dinmont.and Harry Ber- 
Melanie suddenly, after along silence. ‘ Whata 
is; do you not think:so ?” she 


Basil started at the-sound of ‘her voice. 
“Yes, no—I *carcely know,” he remarked, 


“Really, Basil, you mast be in dreamland not to 
world legend,”’ she replied, playfully. “Do you not 
Lennox?” she added, turning to 

that lady, who, with Eustace Neville, had ridden up 


“What legend?” asked Lady Lennox. “But I 
need not ask, of course you mean the one great as- 
cosietion of the spot, Harry Bertram and his adven- 
tures?” . 
Melanie assented. 
“T have always had a great reverenee for gipsies 
ever since that tale was first impressed on my 
| mind,’’ continued Clandia, playfully, ‘Sir Walter 
has certainly done his best to. dignify them both in 
| that story and in Quentin Durward, I do think 
| them a wonderfully ancient and grand people, so 
completely apart from every one in their ways, it is 
| quite refreshing in these commonplace times to meet 
with some adventures connected with them. What 
do you say to such an idea, Mr. Pomeroys?’’ she 
| went on, turning to Basil, with au arch smile. 
Lite you admire gipsies and all their peculiari- 
| ties 
Basil despised himself for the flush that dyed his 
face as he replied : 
“That subject seems to haunt me just now, Lady 
Lennox. . 1 vote it shouldbe tabooed, at any rate 
for the present occasion.” 
“And substitute all the horrors of eer Sir 
as ’ 


Alexandér Ramsey's murder ?”’ observed 
calmly. “Itis'a pleasant variety at any rate, one 
cannot but confess, a relish to the staler ideas of 


the child-stealing and poaching among Lady Len- 


nox’s protegés.” 

i gaily as she drew her reins and 
set the example for a brisk cary Ahan set Selim’s 
blood so completely on fire that itary his 
companions, tiilall save Basil'tookalarm at the idea 
toon ~: freak of the Arab. 

7 C) 


Coage illa and dales quite alone vr sume: amma 
cousin, . * Better leave Selim 
finiah, bin onseor‘ab hie foisase.” 
But Eustace Neville had no such confidence in 
female horsemanship and, giving his own horse a 
ight cut with the whip, he pursued the fugitive at 
as brisk a pace as the horse could manage. 

“Do you think itis quite safe to trast your cousin 
alone, especi when there was sp terrible a warn- 
ing in your family ?” asked Lady Lennox/of her re- 


companion. 

“Oh, that is an old tale, forgotten years since,” 
Basil, “and I suppose from the rumours 
which have reached me that it was more a matter 
of'a rival’s jealousy than any less dignified motive 

which ‘caused my uncle’s death.’’ 
indy > twaghed Claudia, br enn zo ane case vo a 
a é om such an eventI sup- 
pose Miss Pom ‘is safe enough. There, I can 
just catch sight of them. Mr. Neville has overtaken 





scene, even } 


as safeenough. She rushes about | to 


“Perfectly safe now,” seemed to reverberate 
from the surrounding hills. 

And for the moment Basil’s brow darkened, as. if 
nature’s caprice was galling to his ideas, But he 
made no reply, and in a few more moments they 
had nearly come up within sight of the ruins of tho 
castle, ch Eustace and Melanie had already 
reached. 

“Itis very beautiful.and very melancholy,”’ ob- 
served Melanie, as they remained for a little while 
posing at the scene, before they alighted. ‘‘ The 
fearful idea of being starved to death is perfectly 
awful—such long, slow torture.”’ 

“Thon you prefer a more rapid fate if one must 
bea victim P”’ said her cousin. “ Well, perhaps it 
is less absolute suffering, only that in that case 
there is no chance of escape, which might always 
cheer one’s spirits. However, such a choice of 
orrors will not be given me, I should hope. And 
here come the rest of the to enable us to com- 
mrence our research in safe numbers.” 

As he spoke the other equestrians rode up and the 
horses were given in charge to the groom in waiting 
while the proceeded to explore the ruins. 

The spot where the unfortunate Sir Alexander 
Ramsey was starved to death, the enormous 
cauldron where another wretched victim had been 
boiled alive ‘were duly inspected and commented 
upon. 

Then ‘the little group dispersed in different direc- 
tions, bees iam. about the picturesque courts 

walks in scattered twos and 


And by some strange accident there was a com- 

erg, different facie off from what might have 

expected by those who comprehended the 
politics of the party. 

Zoe Danvers, Basil, and Eustace Neville strolled 
away, while the rest were engaged in some necessary 

ents for the return home. 

And when at last all was complete, Evan Leslie 
drew Melanie from the older members of the little 
“Council of War.” 

“Let us go in search of the fugitives, Miss 
Pomeroys,” he said. “It would be.a regular fiasco 
to have any delay where a short November day is 
in question. The lightis Greats saeniy obscuring,”’ 
he added. ‘TI wonder in which direction they have 
wandered ?”’ 

As he spoke a piercing scream came on the air. 

Melanie turned pale at the startling sound. 

“Ttis Miss Danvers,” she gas “Tt is her 
vies I ve —e Gighttp chats aeoaee . . 

van’s face di i colour, thoug’ 
his self-possession so em deserted him. 

** Perhaps only abat, or a spider,” he said, trying 
to smile. ‘“‘Some ladies scream for an actual 
nothing. It is a pretty accomplishment, I sup- 

e ” 


Still, as he spoke he was already hurrying to- 
wards the spot from which another fainter but 
very audible shriek of either alarm or pain sounded, 
Mélanie sprang forward ai his side, her lips 
compressed, as if to crush back the terrified worde 
that would only weaken her powers tohelp. 
And in a few moments the two came within 
sight'of the spot where their missing companions 
were visible. 
A glance betrayed who was the sufferer. 
Bustace Neville was lying on the ground, a 
parently without sense-or motion, witile at his side 
knelt Zoe ee, moans escaping ref a 
as she clasped her in helpless agony as 
was hurriedly endeavouring to unclasp the patient’s 
necktie, and at the same time to comfortand silunce 
Zoe’s piteous plaints. 
“Is is I—I who did it! Oh! it was my fault, 

wicked fanlt!’’ she moaned. 

van Leslie stood for a brief moment gazing at 
her with a cynical air, half-questioning, half-seem- 
ingly reflective. 

ut there was no other evidenee of emotion in his 

face, and he calmly turned for chance information 


Basil. 
“ How did it happen ?” he asked. 
“Neville. was climbing to get some heather for 
Miss Danvers; his foot slipped. I am afraid he 
struck his head,” was the reply. 

chad advanced to Zoe’siside. 
* Hush !” she said, quietly 5 ‘calm yourself. It 
will but disturb him. Perhaps it is not so bad—he 
may have fainted:” 

“No, no—itis worse than that. Oh, why did I 
dare him to do it?” she wailed. ‘‘I have killed 
him! (Qh, I'whall‘never, never be happy more.” 

“ No, be comforted ; ‘ee did not intend anything 
but gay ‘ 8 Danvers,” said Basil, 
rather more kindly than his stern looks indicated, 
‘‘ After all itis very likely just a stunning blow, 
that is all.’ 

But Zoe scarcely seemed to heed him, and turned 
away to the spot where Melanie was now quick! 

in feminine efforts to revive the insensible 





her, so-she will be perfectly safe now.’ 


‘erec. 
She drew from her pocket a bottle of essence, 
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with which she bathed his temples and hands. She 
seized her handkerchief and converted it into a 
temporary fan, and she even fancied that some 

uiver of the features and a slight warming of 

eir ashen hue rewarded her labours. 

“Basil, there is perhaps something left from the 
luncheon—wine or some stimulant. Quick, fetch 
it!” she said, hastily, to hercousin. — 

But the young man was endeavouring to soothe 
Zoe in her ungoverned grief, and scarcely seemed to 
heed the request. 

Evan Leslie quietly but swiftly left the spot, and 
in a few moments returned with a small bottle in 
his hand. : 

“By some good luck the fellows have put in 
whisky,’ he said; “as a proper libation to their 
dead countrymen, I suppose. I daresay we shall 
bring him round now.” 

And he begar: zealously to assist the girl in her 
efforts of bathing the pale lips and brow, and trying 
to force down some drops of the spirit to the half- 
opened mouth. 

For some little time the attempt seemed hopeless, 
but ere long there were decided symptoms of life, 
though, as but too soon proved, not of conscious- 
ness, 

Eustace looked wildly round. evidently without 
the slightest vestige of recognition, and then closed 
his eyes and relapsed into stupor. 

“We must get him to some place where he can 
be attended to,” said Mr. Leslie. “ Thank 
Heaven, the waggonette is here—we can convey 
him to the castle or to Heatherbrae without too 
much loss of time or risk.’’ 

Melanie glided silently away, and before her 
absence was perceptible returned to the place with 
the gencral at her side. 

“Of course there can be no hesitation. The 
castle is by far the nearest,” he said; ‘“‘ Mr. Neville 
must be taken there at once. It is a wretched 
affair,’’ he went on, rather gloomily, ‘* but there can 
be no alternative, and the house is large enough 
for him to be completely separate——I[ mean,’’ he 
added, catching Evan’s significant smile, “that he 
can be left perfectly in quiet.” 

Evan bowed in silence, 

Ard then the gentlemen busied themselves with 
making the needful arrangements for the transir, 
and all else was lost in the anxiety for the luckless 
Eustace, 

Slowly and sorrowfully the little procession at 
last moved off from the place where they had arrived 
n mirth and thoughtless gaiety. 


(To be continued.) 








Nor AsHamiep oF Ir.—A good story is told 
which is: all the better for being true.. A bridal 
party in Paris were going through the usual for- 
malities preceding marriage at the mayoralty, when 
the mayor took the future mother-in-law aside, aud 
informed her that it was his duty to reveal to her 
that the man on whom slie was about to bestow her 
daughter was the son of the late public executioner. 
Neither she nor her husband seemed in the least 
abashed by the communication. They, in fact, 
admitted that they were well aware of the circum- 
stance; for it happened that a member of their 
family had been sentenced to death, and at the 
guillotine he had been treated with so much kjnd- 
ness and Lumanity by the executioner that they had 
called to thank him, The acquaintance had ripened 
into friendship, aud had become cemented by mutual 
esteem, which they Lad now proposed to increase by 
family ties, 

Freaks or Fasnton.—Who'sets the fashion is a 
puzzling question to everybody, and especially to 
the ladies who blinily follow it. The Empress 
Eugénie was credited with the honour when she 
reigned at the ‘luileries; the leaders of fashion now 
are the Paris demi-monde. It was Cora Peatl who, 
after a champagne supper on the Boulevards, cut the 
chimney-pot of one of her gallants, and wreathing 
her veil around the dwarfed chapeau, invented the 
Rabagas, But it appears from a letter of a Paris cor- 
respondent that fewer fashions owe their origin to 
inspiration than to consciousness of a defect and an 
attempt to hide it, or in the desire of a reigning or 
rising belle to crush a rival, The fatherland of crino- 
line is Spain, and a Spanish queen first wore hoops to 
dissimulate unequal hips. A Venus of the Boule- 

vards, who committed suicide by throwing herself 
over a balcony a few years ago, revived the high- 
heeled shoes, which Louis Quatorze originally 
brought into fashion to appear taller than the’King 
of Spain at the meeting in the Isle of Pheasants. A 
iady who derives prestige from rank, fortune and 
striking beauty scalded her arm three winters back. 
Au ugly mark bore wituess to the accident. She 
thought of wearing to conceal it those long-armed 
gloves, which, out of mercy to the plebeiau wives of 
Napoleon’s marshals and. generals, the Empress 
Josephine adopted, The hats slanting down over the 





eyebrows were the result of a lady of exalted rank 
losing her front hair, Queen Elizabeth’s neck was 
yellow and thin, hence the “stiff muslin mane.’’ 
The double veil of white and black tulle was con- 
trived by a “Parliamentary woman” with « ‘bad 
complexion. The tricks,of a couple of lady residents 
in the fashionable Faubourg St. Germain are curious. 
A young duchess, intent on wrenching the sceptre of 
fashion from a waning beauty, brought ia afternoon 
dances and the new bonnet. The bonnet, set on be- 
hind, has a wild, frolicsome look which suite’ the 

“| spirits of youth, but it has no more pity for 
aded complexions than has the garish sun at the 
afternoon dances, for it goes only with bared faces. 
Endeavouring to let herself down easy, the mature 
queen of fashion whom this bonnet was meant to 
dethrone has recourse to artificial blossoms of a 
russet tint, created entirely by her fleuriste. She is 
now being driven into her last entrenchments. ‘The 
fiat has gone forth that at afternoon and garden- 
parties natural wreaths are to be worn, On removing 
her light straw bonnet tho danseuse will still retain 
her floral crown. Fresh flowers suit only fresh com- 
plexions, and the old lady will now have to declare 
herself defeated, 








THE EMPTY CRADLE. 

Sap is the heart of the mother 

Who sits by the lonely hearth, 
Where never again the-children 

Shall waken their songs of mirth. 
And still through the painful silence 

She listens for voice and tread 
Outside of her heart—there only 

She knows that they are not dead! 


Here is the desolate cradle, 
The pillow so lately pressed, 
But far away has the birdling 
Flown from its little nest. 
Crooning the lullabies over, 
‘That once were her babe’s delight, 
All through the misty spaces 
She follows its upward flight. 
Little she thought of a moment 
So gloomy and sad as this 
When close to her heart she gathered 
Her child for its good-night kiss. 
She should be tenderly cherished, 
Never a grief should she know, 
Wealth, and the pride of a princess : 
These would a mother bestow. 
And this is the darling’s portion 
In heaven—where she has ilsd; 
By angéls securely guarded, 
By angels securely led. 
Brooding in sorrowful silence 
Over the empty nest, 
Can you not see through the shadows 
Why it is all for the best? 
Better the heavenly kingdom, 
Than riches. or earthly crown ; 
Better the early morning flight, 
Than one when the sun is down, 
Better an empty casket, 
Than jewels besmirched with sin; 
Safer than these without the fold 
Are those that have enteredin. J.P. 





Notions on Numpers.—It has often been said 
that on the day when Eton reaches a thousand 
scholars its day will begin to decline visibly. The 
school has now reached 951, It used to be said the 
same of Rhodes, of Isliugton, the day he got 1,000 
cows his milk business would fail, But it did not. 
He carried it onto a great fortune after 1,000 cows 
had been made to live together. 

PROTESTANTISM.—A French writer of the present 
day says that Protestantism cannot live but by the 
people being universally ‘educated — educated 
severely, assiduously, liberally. If it should fail to 
do this, it will become the most guilty of doctrines. 
By Protestantism society then takes a gréat part’ in 
the individual care of souls. Should there be found 
one individual in that nation whose soul has been 
left to its own fallen condition snd to whom no one 
has paid any attention, society at large is guilty. 

Eastern Gems.—The accounts which are given 
of the riches which are huarded in the palace of the 
Sultan have (writes a Coustantinople correspondent) 
the savour of the tales of the “ Arabian Nights,” but 
beyond doubt; vast deal of wealth, in the form of 
diamonds and precious stoues, is accumulated there. 
The ostentatious display by the Shah of Persia of his 
wealth in this direction, on his recent tour, is well 
known, Among a profusion of jewels on his person, 
he was accustonied to Wear a cap heavily embroidered 
with diamonds, and fastened at the front with a 
brilliant of enormous, size. Qn the occasion when 





‘the Sultan was to receive him ag his guest, the 











grand staircase and the corridor’ leading to the 
audience-room were, in pee en of the arrival of 
the Shah, ordered to be laid with heavy Smyroa 
rugs, stud ded all over with diamonds, emeralds, and 
sapphires, so that the royal visitor was obliged to 
tread und er his feet the evidences of greatness which 
he wore on —— ehaaiean anak eeeag. 
stepped upon the staircase, in a n wearing 
his usual simple fez of scarlet cloth, and without 
personal ornament of any kind, A neat bit of 
sarcasm for a barbarian!’ Any visitor to Constanti- 
nople can procure ® firman from the Sublime Porte 
to visit the Im treasure house at the old 
seraglio, where he will see more wealth in jewel- 
studded trinkets, diamond-mounted sword-hilts, belts, 
scabbards, horse furniture and ons, cups, 
vases, articles of Eastern workmauship, and single 
stones of immense value, than would buy the Crown 
jewels in the Tower of London twice over, , 





SPRING STYLES. 

Tus latest spring styles for gentlemen are un- 
utterably hideous. A little while ago men were 
elegantly dressed. Now—well, I cannot pretend to 
my on what they have done to themselves, but 
they have spoiled it all. The “nattiness” is gone. 
They've grown thick and baggy. Their hats look 
as though they had been made to order for Quakers, 
and, not fitting, had been 8 away to people they 
were too big for. Under the broad brims shine their 
close-shaven heads, and their coat-tails are kicked 
up by their heels, like those of those bands of 
brothers who, having renounced the vanities of this 
wicked world, are not to be blamed for looking so, 
They wear frightful stick-up collars, too, and carry 
thick canes as big as broomsticks, When, prome- 
nading they remind one about the ankles of the 
“Turkish Maiden ” who so inopportunely © crossed 
the sea” to marry Lord Bateman, and somehow they 
don’t look comfortable.. We all hope they are, but 
one thing is certain; they must win hearts by their 
good conduct and amiabie deportment now. Dress 
won't do it until the fashions change, especially if 
they are built on the delicate and ‘slender ar nm 





REMEMBER THIS, GIRLS. 

Woman’s love is likenedto a vine. Perhaps it is 
like it, though it is very strong in hours of need, as 
strong as itis tender. Yes, surely we will not deny 
that itis our nature to ask for comfort and support 
and to seek to twine ourselves about something that 
can offer it, © | 

And there is no better reason than this very trait 
of ours why we should be careful how we give our 
hearts, gud make very sure that the man we choose 
also has a heart—a strong and honest one —~ and 
that his love is of the kind to be enduring, and that 
he has ingrained in his nature that most excellent 
and manly quality, trustworthiness. He should be 
an oak, aud not a reed; for though in summer wea- 
ther the vine may drape the reed very prettily, it 
will not resist the tempest, Nor need the vine dread 
the ruggedest oak. Its bark may be gnarled, its 
branches knotted, but all the greener and fresber will 
be the foliage that it bears, all thé more tenderly will 
it shadow that which is beneath it. 

There is sweetness in weakness, something very 
loveable in mauy a faint-willed, purposeless and un- 
enduring man ; buttwo vines canuot support each 
other, ‘They will only tangle and fall upon the 
ground, The stronger, the braver, the more unlikea 
woman a man is, the better for his wife. Remember 
that, girls! M.-K. D. 





Tue Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
contemplate visiting Canadaand the United States 
during the summer, 

Tue two latest Yankee notions connected with 
the horse are indiarubber shoes aud au elastic shoe. 
The latter is desoribed as pulling the wearer from 
the road to the turf, 

Tue French infantry are to have @ different kind 
of uniform, one in which they can act with freedom 
of limb. It will be similar to the pelisse of the 
chasseurs-d-cheval, 

NoRMANDY is famous for its butter, Provence for 
its oil. Two inhabitants of these regions differed 
respecting the importance of the national pro- 
ducts; as @ poser the Provencal demanded ;*“ Did 
you ever hear of a king being anointed wita 
butter 2’? 

‘TuB Empress of China, whose death has been re- 
ported, married the late Emperor at fifteen, ‘becaine 
a widow at seventeen, and is said to have died of 
starvation, having refused all food for some’ days 
alter the death of the late Emperor, whom she ro- 
mautically lamented. Her grief and early death are 
= re be in poetical accordance with native idea aud 

ition. 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 


oR, 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* The Lost Coronet,” One Sparkle of Gold,” etc. 
Qe 
OHAPTER XLI{ITII. 
‘Winter's cold or sunimer’s heat, 
Autumn’s tempests on it beat, 
It can never know defeat, 
Never can rebel 
Such the love that 4 would gain, 
Such the ep , by ne, eed 
u mus: iv oo In 
So, Parewellt 

“CLARENCE!” 

“ Sybil !” 

The words were full of meaning in their 
monosyllabic brevity, as the long and anxiously- 

ted lovers met in a romantic dell of the park 
of St. Germains-en-Laye. 

There was a singular mingling of feelings and 
emotions in the very accents in which they were pro- 
nounced, ‘ 

Sybil’s clear, ringing tone had something of doubt- 
fal reproach in its joy, and Clarence’s more subdued 
tenor might certainly have conveyed at once tender- 
ness and sad misgiving that indicated his appreciation 
of the lack of entire and welcoming warmth in the 

of his lady-love. 

Still, her hand had been stretched eagerly out in 
loving cordiality when her éyes had rested on the 
handsome and manly figure of him she loved, and 
her eyes could not conceal the sparkling flash of joy 
which brightened their dark light. 

Perhaps the very contest between love and pride 
and suspicion was more irritating to her suitor than 
@ colder restraint and dignity of mien would have 


been. , 

He could understand and meet the one, but there 
was something at once anomalous and contemptible in 
the other that contrasted gallingly with the simple, 
uppretending devotion of the humbly-borh yet lofty 
plebeian in his native Jand. 

If Winifred Wynone—all outraged, ignored, and 
unthanked as she had. been. in her heroic efforts 
could retain the confidence and zeal in his cause 
that she had displayed, it were little to expect sym- 
paihy and trust and love from the girl to whom he 
elt himself betrothed in heart if not openly in 
band and plight. 

Bat all passed through the minds of these reunited 
ones like a flash of ‘lightning, ‘ere it could well be 











detected in the sky through which it darted, and 
the next instant Clarence had inwardly reproached 
himself for the injustice of comparing a proud, high- 


“Nay, Clarence, now you are hard and unjust. 
What could I think, what could I believe when your 
nearest friends, who had every power of judging, 





born heiress’ with ‘the’ more lowly-d ded girl 
who might well be supposed to ignore the refined 
reticence of those’ more exalted in birth and station. 

“Dearest,” he whispered, venturing to draw tlie 
beautiful form of the young countess nearer within 
his lightly extended arms, “ how I have longed for 
this hour. Have you remembered me in my absence? 
Have you ever wished to hasten the time of our 
meeting, Sybil?” he asked. gazing down into her 
downcast eyes, 

Boe hesitated for a brief moment ere she re- 
ied: 

“ Perhaps I have watched and waited too anxiously, 
Clarence, I have listened for each breath that could 
herald your coming or tell me of your doings while 
absent, It is not always for happiness that such 
eager surveillance is practised, but it is the very 
instinct of love—is it not?” she asked, in a low 
tone. 

“Why not, Sybil? Surely you do not distrust 
me—you could not believe the evil that may be re- 
ported ; while you would joy in the good you might 
happen to hear of me—your own true knight?” he 
asked, reproachfully, 

“TI doubt not you will be able to explain the 
slanders that are said of you, but they are such as 
ill befit an honourable man,”’ she returned, coldly. 
“ Are you aware that we are in constant communi- 
cation with the party to which you profess to give 
in your adherence, Lord Clarence?” she went on, 
with greater confidence, “ and the common talk was 
that you had been unable to clear yourself from a 
low, base accusation of a crime that better befitted 
low-born varlets than a proud and high-born peer ? 
It has galled the queen to the quick that any adhe- 
rent of hers should incur such disgraceful’ odium— 
and degraded me, as her chosen lady and your 
betrothed, Clarence,” she added. **T trust you will 
not have any such difficulty in clearing your name 
here as you experienced in your own country, 
Clarence.” 

A flush came over his features, that might well 
have warned Sybil that she was touching on a tender 
and smarting wound; 

“T thank you for your apxiety on my behalf, coun- 
tess,” he returned, haughtily, “ albeit it might perhaps 
have been still more soothing had you been able to 
tell me that you, at least never doubted me for an 
instant, If that had been s0, methinks you would 
have poured that balm into your words on this our 
first meeting after long separation.” 





seemed to condemn you? And, besides, there wasa 
miserable and auspicious agreement between the facts 
which were stated and what had happened to my 
knowledge.” 

“ Aud what might those coincidences be, fair coun- 
tess ?”’ he returned, in a constrained tone of courtesy. 
“TI would fain hear all. your censure ere I consider 
what answer to make. I am in dark ignorance as 
yet of this marvellous court that has been sitting 
over me in my absence.” 

Sybil’s reply was well nigh as haughty as his own 
tone had been. 

‘Methinks you forget, my lord, that there is some- 
thing due to a gently born maiden, more especially 
when sheis in a manner deprived of her natural pro- 
tectors, It is scarcely seemly for you to assume such 
a tone towards my poor self when you can scarcely 
ignore the grounds of complaint I have against you. 
The miserable crime that is laid to your charge 
could scarcely have been even whispered had you not 
been a frequent visitant at the house of Mistress 
Winifred Wynne's father, and carried on sundry and 
secret transactions there. Que of those visits I myself 
detected, you may call to mind, Lord Clarence,” sho 
said, lashing herself, maybe, into bitter vexation by 
the repetition of her wrongs. 

* Proceed, if it please you, Countess Sybil, I am all 
attention,” interposed the young nobleman, with en- 
forced calmness. “When you have concluded the 
tale of my sins I can better guess at the real direction 
which my defence should take.’’ 

“Ob, it is a very simple and candid statement 
which remains for me to repeat,” said the countess, 
bitterly, “and maybe Lam a weak, doting maiden to 
foresta!] more competent and dignified lips in demand- 
ing your defence. It is no secret that the money 
which you remitted here as coming from the Eng- 
lish adherents of the House of Stuart was not 
subscribed by them. And the mode in which you 
fulfilled the promise you had perchancé, too rashly 
made was, if all is truth, degrading rather than 
loyal to your rightful sovereign. Is that enough? 
Do you understand me now, Lord Clarence? I would 
fain be spared plainer speech, if you will so far plea- 
sure me in your gracious favour. 

The scorn of the last words scarcely pierced the 
young man as perhaps the countess had desired. 

Clarence’s heart. sickened at the picture she pre- 
sented before him, and which was too like a reverse 
side of the gloomy phase it had worn in his own 
country, and, alas, still more wounding and debasing 
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to his self love or the more generous impulses of his 
character. 

“Nay, speak plainly, Countess Sybil,” he said. 
“T think I cam form an idea of the honourable and 
flattering scandals thus promulgated. I presume 
this money was used, in spite of these suspicions, 
and, perchance, has been of vital importance to the 
sovereign apd hig cause, at least if the wail, aaa 
forth from the exiled.court bad any foundation.” 

te colowped painfully. 

“Yes,.of geurse, In truth, there was yon 


and, besides, there was no idea then that it 
d frem the loyal zeal of his majest; 
and it toudhed the queen to the quick warm 


grefitude and ho Now that it came 
of a too” 


the product ' 

“ Sybil, jet me comprehend. ti 
plod thet you imply ?” was the , 
ruption of the ivdignant Clarence. “De 


anyeane-- does the queen venture to eo | 
the T remaison forthe good ond a GHEE? 
woot ?” he adked yy 2 ’ 

on 


«Was could theoghs when yas were fened 
pay ptr she r > “Clarence, Was a 


sriovans ~y if firat 
u goods ou could 
ows, aedtbes regained them bye dorks 
attempt,” @he went on ina lowand 





She knew the opposing temptations of each course 
only too well for her own peace, And, what was 
yet more fatal to any such decision as ve ee 
Ce neat (rates oct love 
ne Ganon itself in fult love and rust on oo 
ous to ber vader. age 
ifocld hg te beret of eS nette boure taguies 
thou 

attractions that 

to ne 





‘was 
posh ' 
end the crisis was a momenious 
iow mw to end? 
in broke silence. j 
« t needs such thought and delibamelll 
Ten anticipate my answer, De not im 
@pedk % E have strength even fog the last dats 
@om veewtt from this miserable 
your 
the Syl 


my heart and ebay pe 


contempt. “And euch was the change could fhe as g in the balance 

not disprome, Heaven you, and ge for it tore” 

has wellmigh brokes apy to thigtenah evil off “Clemmes, oply prove te what 
an nee tonapstinat gens ae ee aaa ee eae T Be 

D -m ” 

mood and genner chengeé fram the hem goorn, ae gpunpn tote oho ae A miaery. 

of her firstéone to® wailing end Dee yg) poe ys rere Jango 

Clarence would assuredly hegp turned on his b a eos was 

and left his whilem betnothe® witthontone word to hie brein at fete which 

remonstrance or of wonls conveyed. smistakiag the 
But he could searce nents ecoants | sherpuess of the his pulses 

and the moistened eye and quimeing Sip aud cheked bis threbbed 

the inward heart-pang of one solovely an@ hhis breast, ; 

and bewitching. "But it was conquered by 0 atueng effort dat cost 
“You speak daggers, which are doubly pointed | more than the facing of a cannon 


‘when directed by your hand, Sybil,” he said, with 
mingled pride and pathos in his whole bearing. “ Did 
it never occur to your mind that such an accusation 
of crime was not to be heaped on the head of a man 
‘whose very position in life might be supposed to #e- 
strain him from such degradation ?” 

“ But, Clarence, Clarence, why did you not dis- 

ve it ? Why did you give such wretched colour- 
a to ali that was alleged. You could scarce den 
that you had borrowed the money of the usurer gold- 
smith, and given him the goods. And it is said that 
the stones were none of yours, Clarence, and that it 
was from fear and desperation that yon were driven 
to regain them at any cost of ‘your own safety. And 
Hf you can explain it, in pity to me, if not yourself, 
let the whole slander be digproved to the very teeth 
of those who alleged it against you.’ 

But Lord Clarence stood ‘in ‘half-proud and yet 
pained defiance as she hung on his arm and gazed 
pleadingly in his face. 

“No, Sybil, I-will not or I eannot; I leave it to 
‘you to decide which is the trae motive of my con- 
duct. No wonder that the world deems me culpable, 
‘and that my sovereign and my judges pronounce me 
guilty, if she on whom my beart’s love is lavished, 
to whom I was proud to offer my name, my hand, my 
‘wealth, all that man can give, if she turns calmly and 
asks me if I am innocent of such dastardly crimes! 

“ Ligten, Sybil de Courcy,” he wenton. “IT know 
‘full well that there are t and impulses in a 
‘woman’s heart that influence ‘her to good or ill al- 
most against her will or her knowledge, and it may 
be that you are cherishing some jealousy of the luck- 
‘ess daughter of the dead miser that colour all my 
actions in your sight. Otherwise I could not even 
give yon one grace that would enable you to regain 
your place in my ‘heart, to let me believe you true 
and loving apd noble, as a maiden of your rage end, 
breeding should be, Sybil. I tell you once again 
that no explenation can be given of the events that 
‘go bewilder you—that J ‘may still labour under the | 
‘contumely and disgrace that now rest on me for 
ort even for my entire life, 

“Tt is for you to sey whether you believe me inno- 
‘went, and whether, thus believing, you can venture 
‘to share my future fate and await the result of time 
‘to clear away the cloud,” he went op, firmly, with | 
‘perhaps less eager and agonized anxiety for her | 
yeply then Sybil’s exacting nature demanded. 

e stood there like a man who was prepared to, 
thear and to'bear his fate, not asif his whole exis. | 
tence were trembling im the’balance. And Sybil, in 


ber turn, wag fein to repress the contest that warred } 
in her bosom and to assert the full dignity which | 
‘had at that moment such a demand on its sacrifice} 
to love for and confidence in the suitor for her troth, 


and Clarence Seymour was once more calm and un- 
moved under the suffering. 

“It is enough, Commtess de Oourcy. The day 
may come when you will repent this conventional, 
heartlessness aad ambition, or you may have cause 
to rejoice that you did mot bind yourself to my 


thank my enemies for ane service, They have en- 
abled me to test the truth and reality ef your Jove 
and trust, Farewell, Sybil. May you find ambi- 
tion as satisfying as affection, Lam perhaps the 
less to be pitied of the two.” 

He lifted his cap with @ courteous and. profonnd 
bow as he turned away. 

Sybil watebed his retreating f and ance, 
twice, her lips parted and her foot moved forward 
to recall him. 

But the idea of the world’s scorn, and anger at 
the independence he had shown, were stronger than 
the pangs ef the parting, or, xather, stronger than 
her courage to endure, 

Slowly and sadly she retraced her steps to the 
chateau, from. which sbe bad stolen with far 
different hopes and intentiona, aad, excusing herself 
from her usual attendance upon the exiled queer on 
the plea of severe headache, she retired to her room 
and shed bitter tears of jealousy and regret, and it 
might be, remorse for the she bad played and 
the heart shé bad lost for ever. 


CHAPTER XLI¥, 

“Mistress WIxIFRED, the queen hath need of 
you, She isin the Yellow Saloon, whexe she will 
receive some who crave audisuce of her this after- 
noon, and she requires sowe of the papers.or informa- 
tion--I know not what, that you ean Fender,’’ said a 
stout, middle-aged, stolid individual, entering the 
chamber that had been assigned to the young seare- 
tary in the palace for the performance of her a . 
Winifced hastily roge with a deep reverenge as the 
gentlemap appeared, reverence each as was due 
to the consort of the queen, the Prince George whom 
she lowed go truly, while living and moerped lest- 
ingly when taken from her by death, 

willattend her majesty instantly, may it please 
your royal highness” she aeid, gently, looking at the 
good-natured prince with more interest his 
imperturbable featuresmight.secm to deserve. “Might 


| I presume to ask whether the illness of which your 


highness complained yester eve has passed away?” 

The prince had seated. himself as she nose, and 
passed his hand over his brow, 

“T thank you, gentle maiden, it is somewhat allayed, 
but it troubles meeven yet, though I would noteleem 
the queen by letting her know that I suffer,. Mow 
go, or it may be that the hour of audience may bear- 





plight. 





rived ere you obey her summons,” 


peabed,jAhaugifal 


Winifred gave an hasty glance in the large, massive 
cotire exp. ed geebiowsl hats Stee pesciomy, abt 
ere presen 6! n the 
then, with another low courtesy, left the room, where 
OaaR seen pees ce in re: pe yor) 
you are me, mignonne, the queen, 
almost : the 







looking down with eoderness on 
be fst rigs ov 
er feet, &) mens or 6o 
. s down 





















andof your majesty’s 
kaown to the relatives —_ 


‘envoys had been despatched 
Where they believed some 


* plete. 

m aid before you, madam?” 

abe continued, lookiimg up eagerly into the queen’s 
w Ma Ay, I see. It wore a safe re- 
fuge at the Pope’s capital, and the Spanish monarch 
has many dealings still with the Low Countries. 
But Iwi silesy Glanpe over the préeig yon havo 
made, ‘Winifred. Haste and fetch it hither ere the 
hour approaches for the dmtroduction of my restless 


And Winifred sprang to her feet and glided away 
on the royal mission. 

It was not meny minutes ere the room dhe had 
lately left was reached.aed she quickly entered its 
silent atmosphere, 

But, though alent, it was not fepamtless. Prince 
George was etild jae dacurious chair, 
the very perfection of comfort ia the days of Queen 
—_* eyes eek and we ~Avmiyos attitude indica- 
tive of langour indigpo: 

Winifred &® few seconfs te look on the 
white, chalky fage that svas yet so dear and prized 
by-her royal mistress, and a conviction that some 
rapidly impending fate was threatening him .eame 
irresiagibly over her mind. 

Mn Nn gh ya fern 
ened at his a a 

intention of giving the queen some camtious hist of 

her fears, ahe mounafully obteined what she 

and glided like velvet ) en the roam, without. 

turbing the repose of the patient. | 

She.entered the Yellow Saloon with almost breath- 
less rapidity and bastened to Jay ber miasion before 
her royal m with some brief explanations and 


as yen o~ re qe 

of footsteps and the os co of the, masher 
announced the advent of the @pplicante for 
& private that was mexe rare shea 


ee eens oe wl 4% 
nifred rose necling 
ag it wore, well vigh wishin 


broken fortunes: But ia either event J have sto | mibjécts. 


and sheltered h 
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Soh 
‘The sith’s daughter with ag) 
ecmes ee: 


Bat not betore the 


Saige te 


) 
ite iye tetas 
ed bearing among the loftiest of the land. 

ei one es Sate te hcaciae'ts ouch cose 

nor reminiscences when g the sect of 
‘the royal lady of whom they had especially prayed an 
audience, and he preferred to bend the knee ‘to 
take ‘his.share in Feces hat noah w Without‘an 
haunting memories or regret for the 

“You craved speech of me, 

ueen, with more reserved dignity 

layed to Midna Apr oto ey by ‘the © 
in bebe _—S ‘before me 

naa consideration ?” 


for 
roe he enb-ys in ‘the queen's ‘tere tit |'to 
eatness fn the’reply to her 
‘Lidle hastened ‘to ‘franre ‘her 
thonghte and words for the best and ‘nest fitting 
‘answer'to the Bech 
is doubtless awarethat my husband, 
sustained ay reel ‘by 
“hits absence fer so ‘long ‘from ‘his-property; an 
from the attainder that alienated so much ofthe old 
estates of his fauily in the troubles before ¢he Restora- 
“tion, oo areaemaiaere ‘a suitable Pa 
coveted alliance courts our daughter is 
‘hampered, and I might ooo the 
enbarrassments that hang over 
Sir Oseil Verson and onrown* 
The queen did not's 
courteous 
of 8 
re 


seudens 
Eien Pathe domestic pt: fete of yourselves 
cl i the Vernon.” 
“er Lisle looked decidedly perplexed, but there 


“was nO now that she had taken ‘the first |: 
‘plunge ‘into the doubtful waters. 

“Tt were estate your of me to venture te dictate, 
= eveh suggest, to your mejesty’ what might 

be the very buildin wp of oor o our child’s happiness and 
es renee veeh pion pleagu Seurdh 101 

ut ‘were your re ‘to’ 0! @ Te. 
‘moval of the sttainder aud the restoration of the 
, Sh Abayet, teeth expression of th *s fac 
e , e the queen e 
‘warned her to forbear. 

“ Lady Lisle,” said Anne, calmly,“ it were grievous 
“wrong to you to reveal more-ef your plans 
en puiphess Vitis fee have already shown to your 
future ‘son-in-law and ‘to myself. It was to 
entreat of me's private andience, and I pleasure 
‘you ‘so far as to keep its object a secret from those 
who would but d it into a topic for scorn and 
scandal. Tf Lord Lisle has cause to show for the re- 
storation of his estates, let rim prevent it iu the right 
‘manner and in the right , but not asia bribe 
for the marriage of ‘his child. Sir Oveil Vernon 
will scarcely value a bride who needs such a weight 
of gold’ to add@ to her charms, 'if he bea trae aud 
‘honourable tan. “That is my reply to this ill- 

ged effort, Lady Lisle,” the queen went on, more 

oar jeemey me te find that both 


a con retired 
which ‘had been the exit of 


ppointment the attendants appeared to usher 
‘them aatine a ts, and ate oan 
press ‘resentment was 
‘thetr ppitits, and atcept with what dignity and in. 
‘difference they might A So a service of the 
“rétainers till the sange" coatings removed 
the ban from a 
Viola was the first to pre when they were safely 
ont of ‘the precincts of th ace, 
“Mamma, did ‘you we | Sirl—that Winifred 
BF bere actaally close to the queen, and evidently 
belonging, in some way, to the household? for she 
went oat at that private door. I do believe that 


dalso | vexation that 


gh ts bewitehed,” he wert on, passionately, 


“She Bovis comes in my path and ‘catts’a lar 
abet “ad 80 mach ‘above herthat ths aught 


to ‘be among ‘then. I hate er, 
do deslare!™ 


“eyes. 
“Well, -chifld, well, of course ‘you would not stoop 
te dats ‘that these ‘low-born ‘creatures muke use 
“returned ‘her adele at ‘ff somewhat more 
to the ‘full as ‘incensed 
’ herself. “But it is no’avail 
ideti: - nee ent when 
0 Ararenorer bl te the n 4 
queen 
Lety Churchill has found the for 
shets destitete,asT am: 
ttormed, by map hog See ie 
that ‘came to 


I-presume “to inquire ‘how 
pass, madam?” said Sir Cecil, deferentially. “dit was 
reported that the’dl@miser was very wealthy,\so I 
‘have been oreililly “informed:” 
“1 -talte-gmmall hee@of folks so utterly indifferent to 
me, Sir Cecil,” ‘was the Lady Lisle’s contemptuous 
. “Al that T:do'know is that the ‘young 


siueaminuet have been iecheaabecben 
en: now in @ position whereshe mot 

to gild'ber plébeiun ‘birth. Por therest, it is small 
eee what has caused the downlalintugquitentts | 
or 

Lady Lis vented her auger by @ contem 8 
‘accent and curlof the lip, ‘which ‘spoke I 
‘severely ‘than her ‘words the biting jealousy and 

and prudence repressed. 

Bat tackily the carriage drew up at the eee 
‘at her” ‘own mension, and farther remark 
| effectaally prevented by the little bustle of slighting 
andagcending the steps. 

“ Viola, my dear, retire to your chamber and have 
“yoo attire fe-arraniged,” enid Lady Lisle, decidedly, 
“T would speak with 
"T will summon you +o join in our colloquy.” 

The denen a dared not rebel, especially in the 
"presence of her’ lover. So, the respectful 


apartment. 

Lady Lisle turned to ‘Cecil, who. was at the 
‘moment gazing curiously, as it seemed, from the 
‘window into the roadway. 

“Weil,. mon gendre, what think you of the 
gracious and good Queen Anne?” she asked, sar- 

oastica 


query. 

“Assaredly, madam, her majesty -has scarcely 
been as amenable to your requirements as you 
foresaw, It is rein tw she observed, that the mor- 
tifying repulse should have been in private, or I 
could il have brooked the degradation so impradently 
risked,” he answered, coldly. 

“There have been evil tongues about ‘and base in- 
sinuations breathed tuto the queen’s ears,” returned 
Lady Lisle, bitterly, “or it never would have hap- 
pened, and my lord, when he shall return, will know 

ow to repay such services as they deserve. But it 
is for us to meet the exigency asét for the time pre- 
sents itself,” she went~on, rapidly. “Of course 
Vidla’s fortune will be affected by thig refusal to 
restore my lord’s rights, but still #ho will not be by 
any means a portionless bride even now, and at a 
future time her heritage will be simply the whole of 
what forms our property now. 

Sir Cecil’s face underwent ‘somewhat anpromising 
changes during the lady’s speech. 

He altered his ‘position withe nervous rapidity that 
boded ill for the feelings that were thus disturbing 
his composure, and when at last Lady Lisle paused 
he cleared his throat more than once ere he sum- 
moned for the utterance of his sentiments. 

“Your ladyship, mo doubt, speaks what is 
belief,” he said, at length, “ but it seems to my think. 
ing that you forget the handsome salary that my 
Jord is receiving im his distant post, which 

ily adds to your revenue, andalso will cease, 

a 7 Sey pe Se ee og will 

‘consequen ne very erent even 

should iad ovmnasty inherit all + nee natural 
righte as‘an only child might induce.” 

“In any case, Sir Cecil,” returned the lady, flash- 
ing orimgon, “‘ a young maiden like my daughter has 
a suffivient dowry in birth and beauty to atone for 
any failure in fortane, and T scarcely deom you are 
serious in your exosptions to my remarks.” 

* It is not asubject for jesting, assuredly,madam,” 

ir Cecil, **any more than it can be said that 
even attractions and claims like Mistress Viola’s 
can enable the busband she may choose to maintain 
her im the sphere in which she is placed by birth 





‘nd by her breeding and tastes.” 


And ‘resentful teats brtmmed in “Fiolw's lovely : 


} and liberal 
bly | @ad mortification 


damsel who wae-so/imprudently brought forward by | 


\@ brief space, and then | @0 


courtesy that'was exacted by the'times she jeft the | pute 


‘The young maa turned reluctantly to. answer tho | 


“May Task what sueh oe dengue betokens, he, 
Sir Cecil?” ssid Lady Lisle, “TI would 
fain ‘believe'that:it is:but the.result of some passing 


I | ivritation iat her mejesty’s uggracious and ebuay 


— me —— petition. 
the iresult of 4 that answer, maddm, 
which i “to mobatlentdo deny,” returned the baronet, 
more firmly. “But simply ‘because, as I had the 
honour to or before you when I made nty declaration 
of my foslings to your daughter, my own, estates 
need the assistanes vyhich a well-dowered bride 
‘would bring, inorder to restore my family to its 
former-gplendour, and it ts # grave question whéther 
I dare ito contract .an ce than such a 
ti would constitute.” 
quivered with resentment 


“Then,you imply—you.more than hint that the 
hand of Lord Lisle’s dau, aati rejected, after being 
eagerly sought oy ‘ou, Sir Osdil ?”’ shesaid. “It is 
well that my 1 8 not nearetough to resent the 
Yndiguityiand baseness, or it would/assuredly ‘not igo 
unpunished.”’ 

il interrupted her eagerly. 

“ Lady Lisle, even from you Idannot brook the 
very shadow of such slander on my honour. mere 
I to state the matter as it really has occ 
very different eolouring would be given to it, but T 
forbear aud only would Jay ‘before you the oundid 


Lady Lisle’s very 


‘accountte'me,-or these connected with me, I should | end howoursble-renuncidtion ‘of.a claim which cannot 


‘be wafely urged, 
“Mistress Viole Lidle will doubttess form a much 
more desirable allianos than my uwworthy self, wand 
I should exhibit ‘very doabtiul and ‘selfish affection 
were I to bring her into the'straite that must inevit- 
ably be the reselt of a murriage with a clogged and 
embarrassed man,” ‘he continued, retreating a few 
peng if to back out of the whole affair. 

Lady Lisle remained ‘for the moment well nigh 
speechless from indiguant vexation, 

She knew'in her ‘seoret heart that Viola had en- 
} err by overy art the-atteutions of the handsome 

d fastionable baronet. 

She knew: also that his withdrawal would be as- 
ge more disparaging ‘causes than mere 
Jack -of fortune, since’ ndtonly had Sir Oecil the re- 
of handsome estates but Lord Lisle should have 
amassed liberal and ample wealth had it mot ‘been for 
the extravagance in which whe had indulged ‘both 
hher daughter and herself during her bhusband’s ab- 
sence, and it were ruinous to assign poverty as the 
} @rawback to the match, which had been understood 
4 was on the tapis, even if not actually announced, 

“One moment, Sir Cecil,” she said, as he was 
about to fordaparting from the room. ‘“ It 
is but due to the Mistress Viola, as well as to my- 
self, that she should know what is your present 
wishes and’intentions, Be so kind as to ring that 
bell on yonder table and J will summon her to re- 
ceive your excuse for this extraordinary defection 
from love and honour on your part.” 

The young msn could scarcely appeal from such a 
fiat, and the summons was quickly obeyed by the 
expectant fianeée in a toilette which deeidedly be- 
spoke the desire to enhance her natural attractions 
to the utmost, 

But the very elegance of her recherché attire was 
scarcely apropos at such a moment, and, lovely as 
shelooked, Cecil’s wayward fancy reealled the vision 
of Winifred Wynne in her simple sable rebe, and 
inwardly gave to it the palm of real, unconsi ous 
beauty and grace. 

“J have summoned you, Viola,” said her mother, 
motioning the girl to a seat near her own, “im the 
wish that you should fully acquit me of any share in 
the remarkable announcement which Sir Cecil Vernon 
has conveyed to me but now. He desires to retire 
from the engagement he has contracted with you; he 
claims back the vows and promises that won your 
consent and mine under the pretext of prudence aad 
consideration for your futwre comfort,” continued 
Lady Lisle, bitterly. “Ne doubt you will be fully 
equal to such awextraordinary contingency, but it is 
by no means ® flateering nor an honourable conclu- 
sion to his persistent courtship, and I resolved you 
should have the opportunity of expressing the 
wishes and feelings that you entertain on the sub- 
ject.” 

Viola's cheeks expressed more passion than grief 
at the sudden announcement of her lover's defec- 
tion. 

The blood mantled them and gave a yet more bril- 
liant flash to the glittering lightwing of her angry 
eyes as she listened. 

* Sir Cecil dows not deceive me at any rate,” she 
said, hwughtily. ‘He is a8 mean and as treacherous 
in the reason he assigns for the breach of his con- 
tract as he was persistent in urging his suit, but he 
will find himself as basely msulted and injured in 
his degrading wishes, I shall be fully avenged, I 
doubt not, ere many weeks are past. If it is any 
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satisfaction for you to know it, mamma, I will assure 
you that were Sir Cecil Vernon to kneel at my 
very feet in remorseand shame for this treachery I 
would spurn him had he & prince’s wealth to offer 
me.” 

And the girl walked hastily from the room to hide 
the scalding tears that were ready to burst from 
ber burning eyes in the solitude of her own cham~- 


er. 

Sir Cecil cotild scarcely listen unmoved to the ‘re- 
proach thus hurled at his head by- one whom he had 
chosen and believed was the real possessor Of his 
‘heart in her beauty and fascination and grace, and 
now shrank from claiming ia her altered state, 

But as he walked, gloomy and weary, along the 
secluded paths of the park he recalled once and 
again the first sweet moments of his avowal to 
Winifred on her memorable sixteenth birthday. 


(To be continued.) 
HUNTED FOR HER MONEY 


natin attend 
CHAPTER XXXVII: 

Tue fly containing the fugitive passed rapidly 
along the rough country road, and as it progressed 
the spirit of its oecupant began to rise. 

It seemed to Beatrix, as she looked from the 
window oi the vehicle, that no spot on earth could 
be more secluded than this. The mountains seemed 
® barricr between her and pursuit, The rogged 
scenery, the tall green hedges, the thrifty fields, 
seemed unlike anything she had ever before seen, 

“It is like another world,” she thought. ‘*No 
one would ever find me here. I could pass one year, 
ten years here, and not be discovered.” 

The fly neared the farmhouse, and presently 
turned in at the open gate, and rolled up the wide 
sweep, halting before the porch, 

A troop of children and dogs came hurrying 
around the house, all alike stirred by the unwonted 
event of an arrival, the children mute enough, but 
the dogs yelpiug and barking in chorus. 

The driver deseeuded and plied the knocker. A 
heavy-looking woman-servant answered the sum- 
mons, and Beatrix alighted and asked if Mr. Trevor 
were at home. 

“Yes, he’s at home,” returned the woman, eye- 
ing the young stranger curiously, “Won't you 
come in?” 

Beatrix, uncertain of her reception, bade the 
— wait, and followed the woman into the,dwell- 
ing. 

Crossing the hall, the servant ushered the young 
lady into the long, low drawing-room, 

*“ Will you give Mr. Trevor this letter, please?” 
said Beatrix, presenting her letter of “introduction. 
“ It will explain my name and errand.’’ 

The servant took the letter and departed. 

Beatrix sat down and waited, her heart beating with 
quick, muffied sound, her pulses throbbing, a keen 
anxiety possessing her, ‘ 

And yet, despite her suspense, she noticed the five 
mullioned cagement windows, all of them now ajar to 
admit the evening breeze; the dwarfed bookcases 
filled with well-bound books; the cottage piano; 
the photographs, engravings and silhouettes upon 
the walls; the air of comfort and repose pervading 
the place. 

Her suspense was becoming painful when a little 
old lady—Mrs. Trevor herself—in a cap and white 
crape over a gray silk gown, came softly into her 
presence. 

Beatrix arose, bowing her head deeply, 

**Youare Miss Rohan ?” said the old lady, in a 
very small voice that was yet pleasant and silvery. 
* Yes? I am Mrs. Trevor. You are welcome to 
Trevor Farm, my dear. Dear me, how young you 
are! Too young to travel alone, if you'll pardon 
me for saying so, although I know your necessity. 
Any friend of my sister-in-law, Mrs, Trevor, is 
welcome here. Let me take you out into our sitting- 
room. My husband will see you there.’’ 

Taking the girl’s hand, Mrs. Trevor led her across 
the hall to the long dining-room, which served also 
as sitting-room. 

Mr. Trevor was seated by the wide window, ina 
great straw chair, his feet elevated upon another 
chair, 

He did not rise at the entrance of the young 
visitor, and Mrs, Trevor explained the cause, de- 
tailing bis infirmity. 

The girl’s heart fell. This was no place for her, 
she thought. What was she todo? 

Nevertheless, the bluff old gentleman and his little 
old wife exhibited such kindly sympathy for her and 
such iuterest in her that very soon she was sitting 
between them and telling them her story, omitting 
only to tell them of her engagement to marry Sir 
Lionel Charlton. That information she did not feel 








at liberty to impart until, she should hear the result 
of Sir Lionel’s mission to Lady Folliott. 

Mr, and Mrs. Trevor had lived all their united 
lives at Trevor Farm, one or two visits 
to London. They knew nothing about the impostures 
that are daily practised upon benevolent people. 
They were kind-hearted, frank, and unsuspicious. 
The letter of their sister-in-law recommending 
Beatrix to their good offices in the warmest terms 
was sure to fulfil its purpose, It scarcely needed 
the sight of the girl’s sweet, pure face, with its grea’ 
innocent eyes, and its look of utter weariness and 
sadness, to enlist them heart and soul in her cause. 

As it was, in less than ten minutes, Beatrix was 
made to feel that she had found warm and true 
friends, 

**You’ve come to the right place, Miss Rohan, if 
you want protection,” said the bluff old farmer, 
pie. ou are welcome here as the sunlight. Isn’t it so, 

nes?’ , 

Mrs. Trevor gave quick assent. 

“Ts that flyman waiting outside yet?” asked the 
farmer. “Send him round to. the stables, Agnes. 
He must stay till morning, if he will.” . 

Mrs. Trevor rang, and gave the required order. 

“And now I will take you upstairs,” she said, 
addressing Beatrix. ‘‘ You will just have time to 
wash off the dust before supper,” 

She conducted Beatrix again into the hall, and up 
a broad stair to an upper hall, off which several 
doors opened. 

“The house is packed as full as a sardine-box,” 


said Mrs. ‘Trevor, with a little laugh, ‘ We have 


not a single spare room, but I shall give you the 
chamber of my oldest granddaughter, who can be 
put elsewhere to-night, To-morrow my daughter- 
in-law and her family start for Russia upon a visit 
to my son, and we shall have room enough then and 
to spare. You are come in time, Miss Rohan, to 
prevent our feeling the absence of our young people 
too keenly.’ 

She ushered Beatrix into a little box of a room, 
with a single casement-window, and left her to her- 
self, promising to send for her in the course of a few 
minutes, : 

By the time the young fugitive had washed and 
brushed herself a servant appeared to conduct her 
again to the dining-room. 

Here Beatrix found her host and hostess, their 
daughter-in-law, grandchildren and their governess, 
and in the very first moment she was made to feel 
herself among friends. : : 

Supper was served at a long table in the lower 
part of the room and consisted of tea, hot meats and 
vegetables, a savoury pie, hot cakes, and freshi fruits. 
Beatrix was surprised at her own appetite. A load 
seemed lifted from her spirit. She found herself 
growing light-hearted and joyous, and before supper 
was over felt as if she had kaown the Trevor family 
for years. 

Soon after the meal evening prayers were read, 
and the children went away to bed. The governess 
soon after retired, and Beatrix, conceiving that the 
daughter-in-law would like to spend a last hour alone 
with her relatives, said good night and departed to 
the chamber assigned her, 

Kind hands had been at work to make the little 
room pleasanter for her. 

Fresh white covers had been put upon the dressing- 
table and bed. The bed-liuen, fresh and. pure, 
smelled of lavender. 

But, better than all the rest, a little portable 
writing-desk, open, and well-filled with writing 
materials, was placed upon a small table, upon which 
were also two wax candles. 

“ How kind and thoughtful they are!” Beatrix said 
to herself, her eyes filling with tears. “ What 
friends Heaven has raised up for meevery time, when 
I deemed myself forsaken!’’ ‘ 

She sat down at the little open desk, 

“Lionel has gone back to Durham and has dis- 
covered that I have fied,” she thought. “He is 
very anxious, of course. I dare not telegraph to 
him. I dare not write to him at his own home. 
He will not return there at present. I must address 
him at Folliott Court. The letter will be forwarded 
to him wherever he may be. I must write to-night 
and post the letter to-morrow and let him know 
where to find me. And yet somehow I do not like 
to address him at Folliott Court. It almost seems to 
me as if in so doing I should betray myself to my 
enemies! Can it be that they have a spy in Lady 
Folliott’s own house? Is there any one there who 
would give me up to my pursuers? Nonsense? 
What strange fancies are these? I will write to 
Lionel at once!” 

Beatrix wrote her letter to Sir Lionel Chariton, 
detailing the particulars of her escape from her pur- 
suers, and telling him where she had found refuge. 
The letter finished and duly sealed, she undressed 
herself, said her prayers with a new and ardent 








gratitude to Heaven for its goodness to her, and 
went to bed and to sleep. . 

She was wakened in the morning by the s of 
birds, the hum of bees, and the glad voices of child- 
ren. She arose and dressed herself, and, taking her 


letter, descended to the ‘room. 
She found her host and hostess here alone, and 
after exchanging morning gr with them and 


receiving a kiss from the. little old Jady, she noli- 
cited their advice in regard b posting of her letter, 

“Tf you fear that the postmark would betray you 
to your enemies, or some spy of theirs, Miss Rohan,” 
said Mr, Trevor thoughtfully, “you might send 
your letter up to London by my daughter-in-law, 
who will post it there, She has to stopa day or 
two in London, and will find it justin her way to do 
you this slight service.” 

The junior Mrs. Trevor, entering at this junc- 
tare, confirmed her father-in-law’s suggestion, prof- 
fered her assistance, and took possession of the 
etter, § 

Breakfast was served presently, and almost di- 
rectly afterwards the roomy family-carriage was 
brought. around, and @ spring-cart for servants and 
luggage followed close in the rear. 

The bustle of preparation succeeded. The tra- 
vellers expected to be absent some months, and the 
leave-takings were tearful and protracted. But 
at length the younger Mrs, Trevor, her children 
and their governess were safely bestowed in the 
ie the old people and Beatrix watched 
out of sight. 

he junior Mrs. Trevor's two, servants, a woman 
who combined the duties of nurse and maid,.and a 
man who was to serve as valet and protector, entered 
the cart with the luggage, and followed after the 
carriage, ’ 

The fly, in which Beatrix had come to Trevor 
Farm, and which bad remained over night, brought 


up th 


@ rear. ; 
The quaint. old farmhons® - seemed ty and 
lonely, even to Beatrix, when, she re-entered it with 


her host and hostess, The wide casements were 
swinging wide open and the hum of the bees entered 
with the fragrance from the en. 

“It seems almost ag if we had a funeral,” said 
Mrs. Trevor, sighing. _ ‘And they willall be away 
six months at least.. My son is very anxious.to see 
his family. _He had been parted from them for two 
years, You have come to us at the right time, Miss 
Rohan.” 

“You will keep me then?” said Beatrix, her 
eweet face flushing. 

**Gladly,’”? said the old lady, and her husband 
echoed her words with emphasis, “ You shall have 
your home-here for just so long as you will stay. 
This ig not a home suitable for you, Miss. Rohan, 
but it will prove a safe one.” 

“ And a pleasant one also,” said Beatrix, warmly. 
“T feel at. home here y. Circumstances may 
render my. stay here brief. Perhaps I shall leave 
you within a week; possibly I may desire to remain 
with yous year.. I cannot be dependent upon you. 
I have plenty of money, and must pay my share of 
yonr bousehold expenses,” 

Both Mr,and Mrs. Trevor demurred to this, but 
Beatrix was firm, and finally her new friends con- 
sented to accept remuneration for her board, the 
amount of which was fixed at two [ee a week. 

Thissum appeared munificent to Mrs. Trevor, who 
slipped out after a little aud held a secret conference 
with her chief housemaid, a. sort of general house- 
keeper, the result of which was that the junior Mrs. 
Trevor’s room was put in hand to be made ready 
for the young guest’s occupancy. 

“I was telling Miss Rohan,” said Mr, Trevor, 
turning to his wife as she re-entered the dining- 
room, ‘that I wish she would give over her resolve 
to pay us for her board, at least for the present. We 
shall feel, if we take the money from her,as if we 
ought to devote all our time and attention to her, 
which we would like to do in auy case, but which 
just now is nearly impossible. Yousee, Miss Kohan,” 
and he looked at Beatrix, “I am afflicted with chronic 
rheumatism, and the doctor has advised me to try 
a change of climate for a fortnight. I am, totry 
Swansea. The doctor thinks the sea. air may benefit 
me, In fact our lodgings are engaged at Swansea, 
and we are to arrive there next week on Tuesday. 
We had thought this trip to Swansea very timely, 
so soon after our young poopie’ departure. As our 
rooms have been engaged for a month in advance, 
we must take possession of them, But,” added the 
old gentleman, “ why should you not ga to Swansea 
with us, my dear.? You look pale. The sea air 
would greatly benefit you.” 

“T should not feel safe there,” said Beatrix. ‘I 
dere not face so many People, My only safety lies 
in @ perfect seclusion. Ido not require cara and atten- 
tion. If you will kindly allow m¢@ to remain here 
during your absence I ahall be very grateful,” 
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Her wishes prevailed: ‘The Trevors consented 
to carry out their preconceived and go 0 
Swansea at the appointed time, and Beatrix was to 
be left at ‘Trevor Farm in the solitude'she craved. 


In the course of the day Beatrix was installed ia | d 


her new quarters+-two rooms over the drawing- 
room, with wide casement windows and ‘chintz- 
covered furniture~—bright and sunny chambers with 
deep cushioned window-seats and with a couch and 
ensy-chair or two, which were very tempting to a 
weary frame, é 

And before night the young girl had explored the 
fragrant garden and the farmyard, had seen the 
horses and cows, poultry and sheep, had taken a walk 
up the mountain-side and had discovered two or three 

icturesque nooks for day-dreams and several sub- 
for sketches, . » 

Before the day appointed for the departure of her 
host and hostess Beatrix was quite at home at 
Trevor Farm, She spent much of her time out of 
doors. Her elastic temperament rebounded in this 
atmosphere of freedom and safety, and she was 
happy, contented, and full of strange and sweet ex- 


pectancy. 

On Monday Mr. and Mrs. Trevor set out upon their 
a to Swansea, after enjoining their stout 

elsh housekeeper to watch over Beatrix with acon- 
stant care and to minister to her comfort in all 
things. 

‘*We can trust Esther,” Mrs. Trevor said, as she 
looked back from the carriage upon the group in the 
shadow of the farmhouse porch. “She has taken a 


great liking to Miss Rohan. She will guard ‘her at: 


any cost if the need arises. I feel quite safe about 
our young guest,” 

Beatrix watched the carriage until it had disap- 
peared behind the trees lining the mountain road, 
and then took up her sketch-book and went out fora 
stroll. 

She had reason to expect her lover now any day, 
but, strangely enongh, he did not come. 

Tuesday and Wednesday passed and Thursday 
morning came, but still Sir Lionel Charlton had not 
made his appearance, : 

On the morning we bave mentioned Beatrix came 
down to breakfast at eight o’clock, dressed in the 
black silk walking-dress in which she had quitted 
Bruce Cottage, and which was now her only one. 
Her hostess bad given her a small supply of under and 
outer Hinens,and the frills at her throat and wrists 
were daintily fresh. Her tawny hair’ was dressed 
high upon her head, and was crdpé in. fashionable 
style. With her high-bred, patriciau beauty, her 
gentle manners, her low, sweet voice, her wondrous 
dusky eyes, she made an exquisitely lovely picture, 
which even Esther, the housekeeper, gazed upon 
with admiring eyes. : 

A little round table had been drawn up close to 
one of the open windows ahd a cover was laid upon 
it for Beatrix. 

Esther returned the young lady's salutation in 
kind, and disappeared into the kitchen, soon re- 
turning with the breakfast-tray. 

A little pot of coffee, a plate of toasted muffins, hot 
rolls, a tiny silver jug of cream, a pat of golden butter, 
a honeycomb and a dish of broiled ham and poached 
eggs constituted the breakfast placed before Beatrix, 
but Esther apologized for it as if it had been the first 
step toward starvation. 

“ You see, Miss Rohan,”’ she explained, her honest 
face clouded, “it’s this Eistedfodd over at Bala, and 
the servants have all had promise of a holiday at the 
time of the Eistedfodd, and they went at daybreak in 
the cart and won’t be back till night, Bad‘enough 
they wanted to stay until morning, for there’s fine 
doings this evening, but I wouldn’t hear to it. So 
you and I are alone in the house, miss, and I amcook 
and housemaid and all for to-day.” 

“ The Eistedfodd iss sort of protracted musical 
concert, is it not?” inquired Beatrix. 

“Yes, miss, It lasts three days, This is the last 
day. And they have music, both playing and sing- 
ing, and choruses from different societies and harp- 
music and samples of the old Welsh minstrelsy. Oh, 
it’s all very fine, and I always like to go myself, but 
one or two of those strapping girle should have 
stayed at home. The men are all gone, too, except 
Jones, and he is going this evening after feeding 
and housing the stock, and he’ll stay at Bala till 
morning.” ss 

- Lhe prospect. of a day of complete quiet struck 
Beatrix more pleasantly than it did Esther. The 
young lady ate her breakfast, went out for a walk, 
and finally. returned and. took possession of a seat in 
the garden, in the shade of a wide branched apple- 
tree. She had several,.rough sketches which re- 
quired touching up, and she set to work upon them, 
keeping a look-out upon the green lane which led to 
the house from the highway. 

She more than half expected her lover upon this 
morning. It was more @ week since she had 





written to him. There*had been ample time for her 
letter to be forwarded to him from Folliott Court, 
were he anywhere in England. She had resolved to 
remain-in the house, or very near it, thronghout the 


ay. 

* Something is going to happen. I feel it,” she 
said to herself, “This day will not be eventless, 
like yesterday. Ob, if Lionel should come! If Lady 
Folliott have given her consent to our mar- 
riage!” 

Her cheeks flushed softly, and she bent more 
closely over her task. 

About one o’clock Esther brought out Miss Rohan’s 
dinner, and spread it upon a little table under the 
apple-tree, 

After the meal Beatrix resumed her drawing. 

Esther finished her household work, and stood in 
the kitchen doorway, her eyes fixed with an expres- 
sion of actual affection upon the tawny little head 
gleaming amid the garden shrubbery. Few people 
could live in the same house with Beatrix a weok 
without learning to love her, and the fascination of 
her perfect courtesy, her gentleness and sweetness, 
had won Esther’s heart. 

The woman was tall, large and brawny, with a 
heavy face, and with duil, sluggish eyes, a stolid, 
faithful creature, with a true and honest nature. 
Beatrix had liked her from the first. She was 
about to call to her now to come and share her re- 
tieat in the garden, when Esther, bethinking herself 
of the dogs, whom she had promised to feed, de- 
cee with # tray of meat in tho direction of the 

ennels, 

The woman was returning with the empty tray to- 
wards the kitchen when she beheld a man with a pack 
on his back coming down the lane and approaching 
the farmhouse, 

Beatrix saw him also and shrank nearer to the 


} trunk of the apple-tree, around which the bench on 


which she sat formed a circle, With her black dress, 
she was likely to escapé the casual observation of a 


. stranger. 


, It so ‘happened that pedlers were always 
welcome to Trevor Farm, The women servants were 
glad of the chance to buy needles and threads and 
tapes, to say nothing of the gay ribbon, a veil, or a 
handkerchief, of a wandering merchant at their 
door, Bala was twelve miles distant, and some 
trifle was‘always wanting among so many. And 
more than one dress and'set of Brummagem jewellery 
bad enterprizing pedlers persuaded the Trevor 
Farm housemaids to buy of them. Even Mrs. Trevor 
had availed herself of their stock-in-trade more than 
once. 

Esther hurried to put her tray into the scullery 
and to find her purse. By the time these preparations 
were made the pedler had turned into the ‘l'revor 
grounds, following a path that skirted the flower- 
garden, and was approaching the kitchen door. 

Esther came out upon the steps and sat down. 

The pedier sent a swift glance about the dwelling 
and took off his hat, wiping the perspiration from 
his brows. 

It seemed as if he were unused to carrying a pack 
and tramping rude mountain roads. Esther saw at 
the first look that he was a stranger, that he was 
not one of those pedlers who came to Trevor Farm 
regularly with the changing seasons. ' 

He was tall and bent, and carried a staff. He had 
long gray hair, and along gray beard completely 
concealed his mouth. His clothing was worn aud 
shabby, and hung loosely upon him. He had heavy 
gray eyebrows, and from beneath them peered forth 
a pair of small, gleaming eyes, like serpent’s eyes, 
full of evil purpose, keen and watchful—eyes which 
if Beatrix had seen them would have sent her forth 
again a fugitive! 

He proceeded to undo the straps which confined 
his pack to his shoulders. 

“Do you want anything to-day, lady?” he said, 
glibly, in quite a professional way. ‘I have walked 
from Bala since the dawn, Will you allow me to sit 
on your steps?” 

“Oertainly,” said Esther, flattered at being ad- 
dressed as “lady.’”’. “Why do you leave Bala be- 
fore the Eistedfodd is over ?” 

“ Because I’ve done a good business there already, 
and my partner remains there until to-morrow,” was 
the answer, “ My route lies in this direction. Will 
you have something? I sell as cheap as anyone on 
the road—cheaper, in fact. I’m a regular Cheap 
John, and anything you want I've got. Toilet articles, 
from es down to hair-pins ; ribbons, from 
a'penny a yard up, lace at the same prices; Ham- 
burg edgings, Berlins wools, canvas patterns, trim- 
mings; pins, needles, hooks and eyes, rufflings, and 
buttons; pocket knive and razors; toilet soap and 
perfumes; gloves and handkerchiefs; collars and 
neckties; everything, in fact, that any one can wish 
for.” 

While enumerating the articles composing his 





stock he had dropped the pack upon the porch and 
unlocked it. Esther engaged in an examination of 
his goods with all the interest of a countrywoman 
who seldom visits a shop. She wanted gloves, a 
collar, and some hair-pins; and now began a 
lengthened trade, the pedler naming his prices, 
which were certainly very low, ani Esther stating 
how much she would give, The two haggled over 
the discrepancy for several minutes, the pedler 
finally yielding, and selling his wares below their 
actual cost. 

“Isn't there something more, lady?” asked the 
pedler. “Here's something you ouzht to have,” 
and he displayed a red scarf. ‘Only five-and-six, 
and it cost me five shillings on my honour.” 

“T’ll give you four for it,” said Esther. 

** And I’m to lose a shilling? No lady; but I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I’ll give it to you for four 
shillings if you'll throw me in @ little lunch, I'm 
terrible hungry.” 

Esther assented, going into the kitchen. The 
pedler sat down on the steps and looked furtively 
around him, 

“This must be the place,” he said to himsolf, 
*«This must be Trevor Farm !” 

Esther returned with a-loaf of bread, a bowl of 
milk, and a portion of cold meat pice. The pedler 
took them from her hands, declining her offer of 
water and towel, and ate them slowly, keeping up a 
conversation the while. 

“ This is a fine old place, lady,” he said, “ May I 
ask if this is Trevor Farm ?” 

“ Yes, it is Trevor Farm,” assented Esther. 

“Ts the squire at home? I have as fine a razor 
here as can be found in all Britain,” 

“The master is gone to Swansea for his health,” 
said unsuspicious Esther, frankly. “The mistress 
went with him. I’m only a sort of housekeeper. I 
was left in charge during the absence of the master 
and mistress,”’ 

A quick, odd gleam was emitted from the pedler’s 
serpent-like eyes. , 

“Gone away?” he muttered. “Then I can’t hope 
to sell them anything, But how about the servants? 
Won’t the cook and the housemaid, or the dairy- 
maids have a look at my goods ?” 

“ They are all gone to Bala to the Histedfodd,” 
said Esther. ‘ We are all alone in the house, me and 
my young lady. Only Jones is about somewhere, 
but he won’t buy anything.’’ 

The pedlar bent low over his plate. 

“Then Jones don’t see the Histedfodd ?’’ he asked. 
“ That's a pity. There’s to be a grand concert this 
evening.” 

“ Jones is going to it,’’ declared Esther. ‘ Catch 
one of those servants staying away if he could possibly 
go. But the other servants will be back soon after 
nightfall, else we should be alone in the house to- 
night, me and our young lady. They are to start for 
home when Jones arrives at Bala, and not before, so 
I shall start him off early.” 

“ And why won't they start for home till Jones ap- 
pears at Bala ?” asked the pedilar, curiously. 

“Because they would like to stay the night at 
Bala and b they promised a sixpence each, 
three shillings in all, to Jones if he’d stay and pro- 
tect the house and leave them holiday till morning,” 
explained Esther. ‘“ Jones half consented, and it was 
agreed that if he didn’t arrive at Bala by seven 
o’clock they would conclude that he had accapted the 
three shillings and stayed at home. But if he does 
appear there some or all of the older servants will 
coms home immediately.” 

“A very nice plan,” said the pedler. “ But Jones 
ought to go. The concert will be too fine to miss. 
Every Welshman with a soul in him, no matter 
what his station or education, should attend the 
Histedfodd. You spoke of your young lady. Will 
Miss Trevor want anything in my line?” 

“My young lady is not Miss Trevor, and I won’t 
call her,” said Esther, with sudden reserve, having 
an inkling of Beatrix’s history. ‘‘She won't want 
anything, I know.” 

The pedler did not follow up the subject of the 
young lady. Finishing his luncheon, he repacked 
his goods, and restored the pack to his back. 

As he stood up his wandering gaze rested for 
an instant upon the tawny head of Beatrix, who sat 
in the garden, her back toward him, 

A quick and savage gleam shone in his serpent 
eyes, which had grown cool again, but he did not 
otherwise betray emotion at sight of her. 

Bidding Esther good-day he turned to go. Paus- 
ing as in indecision on the walk, he beheld Jones 
through the open gate of the stable-yard, and turned 
his steps in that direction. He passed the dog- 
kennels on his way, and halted and stared at the 
powerfal brutes for a full moment in a reflective sort 
of way, and then approached Jones, who was stand- 
ing still, awaiting him. 

He offered his wares for sale, much as he had 
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done with Esther, but Jones, did not become a put- 
cbaser, The pedler then spoke of the Eistedfodd, 
of the crowds in attendance, of the grand coucert.in 
prospect for that evening; and Jones listened 
eagerly, his look of indecision giving place to one-of 
determination. , 

“I'm going over myself,” he said. “I shall 
Teave here at five o’cleck, so,a8)to. be in:time for the 
concert. 


The pedler smiled under his gray beard as he | 


quitted the yard and walked out into the lane again, 


moving towards the mountain road, but his smile | 


was evil. His hanging underlip quivered strangely, 
as be muttered : . 

“So far, good! The girl is there! The house must. 
be left unprotected to-night. Jones must be disposed 
of. The dogs also. There will then be but the: two 
women in the house. Weshall manageit! Beatrix 
little dreams what the next few hours. have in store 
for her !” 

CHAPTER XXXVIIB 

In her amazement at the announcement of the 
land-steward that a man had been found murdered 
in Folliott Park Lady Folifott di@ not even bestow 
one glance upon Miss ———— 

Nor did the land-steward look toward her. He 
was full of hig ghastly discovery, horrified and 
frightened, and greatly excited. 

Miss Bermyngham, in spite of her self-schooling, 
in spite of the fact that she had been expecting that 
very announcement from the very hour of her crime, 
had been none the lese startled by it. The blood 
had seemed to surge backwards through her veins, 
damming up her heart. She felt stupefied, benumbed, 
paralyzed. Her black, staring eyes were fixed upon 
the steward with a look of dread terror. 

“What is that you say, Lambton?” cried the 
baroness, sharply. “A man found deadinthe park? 
Impossible!’’ 

He was discovered by the park-Keepers not an 
hour ago, my lady,” said the land-steward, excitedly. 
“He was murdered—stabbed to the heart! Hoe 
must have been dead a day or two!” 

By thie time Miss Bermyngham had recovered 
from the shock Mr. Lambton’s first words had 
caused her and now sat downin a large, high-backed 
chair, keeping her face in the shadow. 

“What curious story is this?” demanded Lady 
Folliott, by no means comprehending the truth as 
stated to her. Who is the man? One of the 
park-keepers ?” 

“No, my lady, he’s an'ill-looking fellow, a stranger 
here. No one seems to know anything about him, 
Thomas, the under-keeper, came upon the body less 
than an hourago. Itisin a thicket on the south- 
east side, near the Cedar clamp. Who the man is, 
how he came there,and who killed him, are all 
alike amystery.” 

‘Perhaps he committed suicide?” snggested the 
false Miss Bermyngham, in her usual voice. 

“}f he had commited suicide the knife would be 
there,” declared Mr. Lambton, “TI was in my own 
house at the other end of the park, at my luncheon, 
when one of the keepers came for me. By the time 
I arrived at the scene ali'the labourers on the estate 
within a radius of halfa mile were gathered there. 
I sent over to Polliott Fens tonotify the coroner. 
The body lies as we found it, except that it lies on 
its face, and we turned it. over to make sure that he 
was dead. There will be an inquest this afternoon, 
I suppose, It won't take long to impanel a jury and 
getat some of the facts in the case.” 

“But what a frightfnl occurrence!” said Lady 
Foliiott, shuddering. “A man found deadin the 
park? Murdered? “ Mr. Lambton, you should have. 
requested to see me alone. Miss Bermyngham 
should not have heard this ghastly story.” 

“ I must have heard it from others in the course,of 
a day or two, Aunt Folliott,” said Miss Bermyagham 
composedly. “It has not injured me at all, My 
heart beats as calmly asever. It is’atas if 1 had ever 
seen the man, you know, dear,’” 

“No, of course not,” assented Lady Folliatt, “ Mr. 
Lambton, I gm all impatience tohear more about, thig 
affair, The murderer—if the man has really. been 
murdered—must be discovered. Go back to the park, 
and return from time to time with news. Hasten to 
let me know tie decision of the coroner’s jary.” 

The land-steward bowed assent aud hurried away 
as rapidly as he had come. 

As he had said, the Folliott Fons coroner had been 
notified of the mysterious affair, and in the course of 
an hour was upon the scene, attended by a crowd of 
villagers. A coroner's jury was hastily impanelled. 
The position of the dead body was minutely examined, 
the park was scoured in that vicinity for some farther 
clue to the tragedy, and the ground was scrutinized 
for signs of a struggle. 


The park-keepers who had discovered the body 


had completely obliterated such marks, if there had 

originally been any. No suspicious oes were 

discovered. The man lay , hi dead, but, how he. 

came to his death could be ascertained ay ae 

other than those found upon the body itself, 
(fo be continued.) 


LOVE’S PERILS. 


—_————_ 
CHAPTER Xtil. 

Many months have elapsed.. The revolution, so 

sem and glorious in its inception, has, changed ita: 

aracter. Men of blood are in power, aad. the 








tyranny of terror rulea the land. Tle king and 
queen are no more—the nobility are in. exile—the 
best friends of liberty have on the aseaffold, 


The spies, of the Terroriats are.everywhere. Itis 
death to breathe a wi the revolutionary. 
tribunals—Robespierre and his redhanded associates 
are masters of F 


‘rance. 

Come with us now into the interior of a-berber’s. 
shop in a street in Paris. Two persons are, seated. 
together, one of them.an old man, the other a young 
gicl, We have met them before... The old man is 
Gervase Richmond, a servant in the De. Preville 
family, the same who admitted Armand to.the-hotel: 
after the fall of the Bastille; and the young girh is 
no other than Julie, They were engaged im earnest 
conversation, 

“You think your iaformation, respectiag-my-—I 
ean hardly utter the word—my husband, Gesard 
Lorraine, is correct?” 

“He has certainly succeeded in escaping from 
France, as I should bawe done could I have-effected 
my purpose. Lorraine went into the revolutien)ia 
geet faith, but, disgusted with. the foregity ef the 
‘anatics into whose hands its guidanee fell, he was, 
rash in expressing his opinion. Then he became 
‘suspected,’ as these monsters term it. To besus- 

ted is to be doomed. Luckier than many ethens;: 

e has fled, changed to a bitter hater of the republie, 
and vowing vengeance on the Tarroriate.* q 

“But you, my old friend,” said Julie——‘t you, whose 
Years require repose—you should not be invelved in. 
these exciting scenes. Yet, for my sake, what toile 
you have undergone! “When the convent was bre- 
ken up and we were driven into the street, de- 
denounced and suspected, Providence: threw, mein 
your path. You gave. me & shelter, and, more—you 
have permitted me to on peer wife. You have 
resumed your old of s barber—you mix with 
these madmen. You mount guard like a young maa 
—you attend their clubs—you are. killing 
with the work you have voluntarily asaumed,”’ 

© Ab! Miss Julie, youamply repsy.me., You keap 
the old man’s house in order, you economize my 





You are.no burden, but a blessing ; you have bean to 
me more like a child than my soa Paul, the saddier, 
who negleets me and shows. me but little affection. 
And Heaven has given me strength to go through 
what I have undertaken, The excitement of, the 
times. has takem ten years, fram my shoulders. But 
I can’t prate anylonger. Hand me my uuiform.” 
“Dear Gervase,” said Julie, “1 am se terified 
whenever you are out.ef my sight.” 
_. “That's thetrouble. You shouldikeep ape good 
heart, Julie, If honest people were, oily to. stand 
firm in these times.theg would be the strongest, for 
_ they are certainly the most.numerous. Bat they run 


the upper hand of us.” 
“ And you expose, your life constantly 2” 


** They are more stupid than wicked evem—if such a 
| thing is. possible. A barber and e.patrios,1 have all 
their hoads under my thumb. J teke the fiercest of 
them by the nose, and throw dust in their eyes while 
I’m powdering their hair, Thanks to my patrietic 
jargon I pase for one of the hottest of the Perrerists, 
and am in high favour with every Aristides.of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. Without theie suspecting it 
I hawe done many a.good action and protected many 
an honest man, who, but for me, weuld have laid his 


keep yourself informed oi whatever is.going 
forwand, good Gervase ?”’ 
“ Of course.” 


ener have you heard any news, of the De Pre- 
vi 3 

“They are in exile. The duchess is dead—the 
marquis, I believe, in. any.” ‘ 

“ And the Chevalier Armand?” 

Gervase turned away his head. ; 

“ You appear agitated, my old friend,” said Julie: 
“You have some secret. that you are hiding from 
me.” 

“T?” exclaimed Gervase, uneasily, 





“Yes; thie very night I-heard you come down 





earnings, your needle contributes to our support. |. 


“Less. than you think,” answenxed old (Gervase. |: above the window 


staics very cautiously into the shop, and then heard 
you talking ina low voice with somebody. Are we! 
ate 


threatened with any new danger?” “80a 
“No, no,” anawered Genvase, hurriedly. “Oar! 
tainly not.” f 


Neat a know me well-enongh to confide: 
in me,” said. Julie, with a dissatisfied air. 4 

‘You shall know ail in: good time,” said Gervase. 
“ But, hark! the clock is: striking. Tmust repair to. 


were on this pretext, to’ avoid further’ ques~ 
tioning, old Gervase put om his: three-cornered hat 
with an os a trieoloured cockade, 
caught up his musket hurried out into the 
street. : 

Prom. the reverie into which she sank after the, 
\departure of her protector, Julie wasstartled by the, 


pate geen ng of the street;door. A man had 
and rushing up ‘to Julie, exelaimed, im 


accents of terror 
*Whogean:pou:arer~enee me! .Give me shelter! 
‘ulie, gazing on the fave: 
of the fugitive. “That face—that voice! P-.can*! 
net.be mistaken. It is the Marquis ds Preville.” 


. ™ Bternal 
justice, thon art satisfied! Well, no matter,’’ he 
added, . “Ttrigwain to struggle against: 
destiny. Let Fusvehanns work out its will... De-: 
neunce,me! give me ihe N 

"Biith thoes warleche eank into @ chair, and rested’ 
“Give you up!” cried: Julie. “E-was not taught» 
| amor “epg: jury for injury. Where are your par-. 


“In the faubourg,” replied the marquis: } 
“Oar hestenbieane etshncornr," utd Jig “ Phe 
moment turned it they lost. you,” 69g 
§ ans moment-—bat they will search all the. 
houses in the street.” . wa 
“ Perhaps—but go into this side-room,” said Julie, 
hurriedly. She. - @ deer ané pointed to-the 
eecnaeien: | marguis paused s moment on 


thresh 
“Hark!” said he, with an expression of alarm. 


“| hear their dram! They exe approaching !”” 

' Julie listened. Tevdeots ton boas of the drum was: 
‘ louder every moment. 

. This agony ie more crush than death!” said the 

}marquis, wiping the drops of from hig 

| brew. ‘I have not # drop ef blood in my veins. 

Are they coming 2” 

“+ Alasi! yes,’’ replied Julie. 


‘* And.no.means to defend myself,” 

“This chamber,’ said Julie, ‘‘has snother door 
on. the square. If they come in make your escape’ 

wa: 

The marquis bowed his head in tokem of assent and 
} dlosed.the door. ; 
. * Bie death,” thought Julie, “will at least be de~- 
ferred, and perhaps—Heaven aiding—Bat how to 
give him time to escape.” She seated herself and took 
Lup her sewing: “Ob, give! me courage, Heaven!” 
was her inward prayer. “\Why have i not the cool! 
ness of Gervase? My emotions. will certainly betray 
me’ 
} Meanwhile the drum continued to approach. 
ge Yr Pe at IM door, pale with 


terrer, 2 

*‘ The street door is locked! 
| “Adel? said Julie, with ashudder, “I had forgotten. 
Gervase has the key. Commend your soul to Heaven— 
pand pray for me too. Jt is allover with us: here are 


Z 


away and hide themselves, anud.ao the snffieng: get | the soldiers! 


. 


The marquis had just time to hide himself, when 








perms. An officer and two men came fnto the shop. 
“We'll begin with this house,” said the officer. 
» | One of the soldiers approached Julie, who stood 
before the door of the room in which the marquis’ 
was concealed, while the other went to an opposite 
door, which opened on a staircase leading down into 
the.esllar. At this moment Gervase entered. 

* What are you doing here?’ cried he. “‘Thisis ' 
my house and I'll answer forit. You don’t think Pa 


you albover it, if you wish” . 

* There’s no occasion,” said the officer. “™ I’ 
place two. sentinels at the corner of the street, and 
them we'll continue our seareh. The fugitive cannot 
escapeus. Mareh t” 

The officer and his. two men, with Gervase, then 
‘left the shop, and a moment afterwards Julie heard 
the detail of the sentinels, aud then the words of | 


command: 
Shouldar—arma! By the ‘right 


“Attention! 
flank—right face—march !’* 

Yhe muskets rang, the drums beat, and the ol 
moved on. When the sounds liad died away in‘ the 





) haxbour an enemy of the nation? My wife wilt show © 
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distance Julie opened the door of the little room, and 
the marquis came out. 
pnt, sir,” said she. 


“ We are safe for 
sth id thermarquis, droppimg 
Pexhausted.” *) © 





Faris. I instantly wap 
d steward——" 


. 4 ee 
a ain. y 
d 


t = CARTS 
a be | “'Ho,” esld Gervase 


ie +) Weegee pee Re * 3: 
' 


can trast Se a e perished. 
: to ihe we 


Se 


think so too,” replied the marquis, ag he 
in times like these, we cannot be too 
Gervasé now came in, accompanied by a short, 
man, with an ominous cast in, his 
enormous triccoloured sash 
pompous! 
himself into. a song 
musket aud accoutre- 


zen Brutus has come to have his hairdresse: 
‘.” Hand me s oleae towel.’ 


Petia: 


it 


i 


! he said, as he plied his\comb, “what's 

‘it is fora government to. have able officers 
If they want a magistrate they have 
into the next tinker’s or cobbler’s shop, 
Bata ofthe faa burg, jog 
urishing his arme‘in an eratorical 
the Roman e had need of a 
hae A ‘Went into 
Him from the plo And, by 
of Roman citizens, there remains 
one ifies for me to make on the altar of 


Ames ” s ‘ 
s that ?” asked Gervase, with the scissors 
in his hand. 

“We have abolished all distinctions—all oma- 
ments, haven’t we ? We go for republican simplicity, 
don’t we?” 

“ Of course,” 


Well, then,” 
against 


ite 


plitics 

~ +33 9 
ath 
pee res 


e 


Gervase. ; 
continued Brutus,“ I, who have 
aristocraticah disti have yet 


“Yes,” said Citizen. Brutus, and» putting” his 
hand te the back of his head he brought inte view 
nau. ot 

‘ow knew, citizen,” he said, with. pathos 
« with "What tender’ soliotiody'l Rawe petnenh hte 
frivel t. Leherished it) like a Ohinese. 

must go—my country demands it. Quick! 
g behind’ his ‘back, severed ‘the 
queue with one snap of his scissors. Citizen Bratas 
amputated ornament in his hand, and con- 
grave 





pe ee and transmit to my children ag @ price- 
le than ant down and submitted patiently to the 
' his tair> Thee Ww he 


papersread, He had no sooner gone than a violent 
knocking was heard from the interior of the room in 
.which the marquis was-concéaled. Julie was much 
éatbarrassed. 
**Bome one is knoc at-the.door on the square,” 
said Gervase, “ Gowii ‘Open it} Julie.” 
' *But you have , said Julie, 
“* Abel »” enid Gervase. 
He ato the 
back in astomia 
ws —— 
CHAPTERS Xiit. «. 
* Tum marquis!” exclaimed 
“None other,” r 


OPS 
ees 


‘While he waa strapping his razor, J: 

from errand, followed by M. Godfrey Derneval. 
The worthy man of business and finance was now 
designated by the classio name of Seneca, a tribute 
to his worth and wisdom. 

“ Well,” growled Derneval, “ you’ ve let mo in at last. 
Isit your custom to keep patriots waiting at your 
door?’ 

“No, Citizen easy replied Gervase, keeping 
between Dérneval and the marquis, and occasionally 
renéwing the whitewash onthe latter’s face. “I 
heard you, but I was busy with a customer, and 
my was out of the way, Besides, you might 
easily.have.gone, round and eome in by the shop 
| door, which is always open to everybody.”’ 

“TI took the nearest door,” said Denerval. “I 
have just.come from the Hotel de Preville, which is 
up for sale, And I came to carry you there,” 

“ Tiapossible,” audwered Gervase. “I am de- 
tailed for guard duty. I shoulder the musket again 
at seven o'clock. Have you an eye on the hotel ?’’ 
he asked, in a low tone. 

“Pm looking’ for an investment,’ snswered 
Derneval. “ But I only buy to pull down.” 

The marquis, who had heard every word of this 
conversation, started iavoluntarily at this statentent. 
The moyement did not escape the quick eye of 
Derneval, who asked: 

What's the matter with the man?” 

“Oh, nothiag,” said Gervase, carelessly. “ You 
loan Speak out before him without fear. He isa 


citizen of the Batavian republic, who doesn’t under- ’ 


stand a word of French—a goth of a Dutchman, 
‘who comes to sell hig cheeses for our paper money.” 

“he blockhead!” gaid Derneval, with an air of 
sovereign contempt. “ Well, it is said that the De 
Previlles,bid money there before they fled, and, as a 
member of the committee of search, I come, in the 
mame of the.nation, to require you to aid me in the 
execution of my functions, as cognizant of all the 
crooks.and turns of the house.” 

*E.do know something about it,” said Gervase, 
« Hold still, my friend,” he added, to the marquis, 
Ei won’teut you, ‘ Bat, Citizen Seneca, we must 
share equally, like brothers.” 

“Pra course,” said Derneval. 

* And equality.’ Butis there no riskcin the affair? 
Sappose thie De Previlles should come back?” 

** Lom e;” replied Derneval.. “The penalty is 
death. In a few days there will not be 4 De Previile 
on the goilof France. The Chevalier De Preville— 
Armand—is somewhere in hiding—but he is sen- 
teneed, and we shall soon have his head.” 

Julie, on hearing this, found it difficult to conceal 
her ‘ewotions, but dn anzious glance from Gervase 
enabled her to su 6 them. 

© However,” Derneval, “ that’s neither here 
nor there. You're busy tow, and I wont keep you 
from. your work. At half-past nine this evening I 





tw friend's, Quintus 
Thiatey, to hear the news 


will calf for you; But your shop will be shut.” 





“You can enter as you came, by the square,”’ gaid 
Gervase, 

“True. Give me the key.” 

‘. “The key!’’ said Gervase, -with manifest hesita- 
lon. A-3 ‘ 

“Of course,” answered Derneval. * What are you 
afraid of? A good "s house should be opened 
to his fellow-citizeng, at all hours.” 

“Of course,” said Gervase. “ What was I think- 
ing of? - Wife, give Citizen, Seneca the key.” 

Julie reluctantly obeyed. 

“Thank you,” said Derneval. “I knew that 
Ohizen Gervase was eream ofthe section—and 


"eat aristocrat that falls into\his hands |” 
nh marquis started at this re 
4 1 still, my friend,” said ¢ or * orI shall 
ight, then,” said De L: 
: ae nine,” #.Gorvaso, “I shall 
“Well, thank Heaven jho’s gous at last!” said 
as he shut the shop door after Derneval. 
a: tr go." 
wd!” cried Julie. “Armand? doomed to 


cried outs = ‘ 

“Come up, pa op we nothing !”” 

“ Armand here?” cried ta- Sapp. tenk into 
a chair, and covered her face with her hands. 

Armand de Preville entered at the summons. 
He glanced around him, and recognized the marquis. 

Though the elder had never loved the younger 
brother—rthough they had even crossed swords with 
each other, yet at this moment of mutual danger, 
their family dispersed, death perhaps knocking at 
the door, the old feud was forgotten for the time, and 
they rushed into eack other’s arms, 

hen Armand, disengaging . himself, turned to 
Gervase. ‘ . iia! 

“My friend,” said he, “I owe to i 
oben life and the ability to thank — 
never, shall I be able to cancel the obligation you 
have laid me under.” 

At this moment he recognized Julie and with « 
wild cry sprang towards her. 

* Julie !” he cried ; * You here ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Julie, “ and like you, I owe life aad 
shelter to this good man.” 

“Her husband,” said the marquis. 

* No, no!” said Gervase, shaking his head. “ Youth 
and béatity like Julie’s are not mated with gra 
hairs. ' I have assumed the cltaracter of her hustand, 
only the better to protect her.” 

“ Then you are not really married?” cried Armand, 
turnitig to Julie. “You are free—E may. hope— 

“Hush! Armand!” said J “Todulge no vain 
hopes. Ihave not deceived you. Lam married.” 

“ And your husband?” 

. He to whom I was wedded by compulsion is an 
exile,” replied Julie, “ He was amongst the leaders 
of this. wild. revolt which has, so. changed all our for- 
tunes; but being suspected of too much leniency he 
fled the country to escape the vengeance of his 
associates. This I have, learned from others... Par. 
don me that I say no more of this, The excitement 
of this. day has been too much, for my strength.” 

And Julie hurried from the room with faltering 
steps. 


———— 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Gervass had again to leave his home for the 
purpose of attending to his municipal daties, and 
Julie left the house to attend to some household 
duties and the ¢wo brothers conversed together. 

“ What evil times we live in!’” said the marquis. 
“ Now, brother, you se to what your favouritei 
of change have led.” 

“ Ah,’ replied Armand, warmly, “do not con- 
f liberty with the excesses committed in her 
namé,. Liberty, as we understand it, as Lafayette 
understand it, is the friend of order and of law, and 

rotects. the rights of all. Liberty would have 

wa and institutions, but no scaffolds.” 

“Alas!” said thé marquis. “ What avail your 
courage and the wisdom o' P ig sentiments? You 
are denounced and reduced to hi 





having fought for the Terrorists. 
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**No, brother,” answered the chevalier ; “ not for 
them, but for France—and, believe me, a man 
never regrets what he does for his country. I have 
dorie little good—but I have prevented much evil, 
and if I had my career to choose again, I should 
purste the same path. But hark! what cry is that 
in the street ?” : 

The brothers listened, and heard distinctly the 
cry of a newsman. 

“ Here’s the full particulars! Another great 
conspiracy discovered by the Committee of Public 
Safety.’’ 

“ More victims,” said Armand, sadly. 

“The men,”’ said the marquis, “‘ who did not re- 
spect. the virtues of Malesherbes, the talents of 
Lavoisier, the youth of Barnave, the royalty of 
Louis, and the beauty of Marie Antoinette, will not 
recoil before another crime.”’ 

“* Honest men,’’ said Armand, “ will grow weary 
of showing courage only in suffering martyrdom. 
France will arise stronger and more united, for 
misfortune brings all ranks, all opinions together. 
We ourselves, brother, of old divided, are now re- 
united, and at least we can die together.” : 

“ You are right,” said the marquis, throwing his 
arms about the chevalier in @ transport of joy. 

At this moment Julie was just closing the front 
door, when our friend Citizen Brutus rushed into 
the shop, and surprised the brothers. 

“Bravo, citizens!” he exclaimed: “The fra- 
ternal salute. I like to see it. Hurrah for the re- 
public! Don’t mind me—I’m one of ’em:’’ 

“We are lost!” whispered the marquis ‘to his 
brother. 

“How are things going on, citizenf’’ ‘asked 
Armand, coolly. 

“*Famously —famously,” replied the cobbler. 
“This is the fourteenth time we've saved the 
country this month, and it’s only the seventeenth.” 

While this coversation was going on Julie had 
closed the shop door, and was now quietly seated 
at her needlework. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” whispered Armand to his 
brother, “‘ this fellow is simply an egregious ass.” 

**You heard the newsman, citizens, didn’t you 2’’ 
asked Brutus. 

“Yes,”’ replied Armand. 

“T have the particulars here,” said Brutus, 
producing a P emo from his pocket. ‘“ The man 
who serves the nation in an official capacity is 
bound to keep himself and others well posted up. 
My son, Lucius Junius Brutus Quintus Curtius 
Cicero, a boy of ten, keeps me informed of all the 
conspiracies going.’ 

hile Brutus was gloatingly glancing over the 
paper he had extracted from his pocket, Gervase 
































[cITizeN BRUTUS.] 


returned, coming into the house by the square 
entrance. 

Before he was perceived by Brutus he had an 
opportunity to communicate to Julie the intelli- 
gence that he had just been present at a meeting of 
the chiefs of the instrrectionary.- movement, at 
which a list of the proscribed had been drawn up, 
and a copy given to each, in order*that every one 
present should exert himself to discover and de- 


nounce those who were suspected to be still in hid 


ing in the city. : 

On this list were the names of the brothers now 
taking refuge in his house. 

‘*Was Brutus at the meeting?’ asked Julie, 
thoughtfully. ‘ 

* No,’ replied Gervase. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t know of it.” 

**You are right,” answered Gervase, and he ap- 
proached the brothers, 

‘Ts that a list of victims ?”’ said Bratus. ‘‘ There 
are some people there that. I have spotted—and 
they won't escape me, I can tell you.” 

‘**Nonsense!’’ said Gervase, pushing between 
them. “ With gold anything.can be accomplished.’’ 
Here he privately slipped a:purse into the hand of 
each of the brothers. . “And these rascals have 
it,’ he added. 

“You're mistaken,” said Citizen Brutus. “It’s 
the money that will be their ruin. The De Pre- 
villes—for instance—I am ordered to arrest them, 
and I’ll do it this very evening.” 

“ How so?’’ asked Armand, laughing. ° 

“Do you know where they are?” asked’ Ger- 
vase. 

“T’ve an idea,” said Brutus, mysteriously. “Hear 
me, friends. It was reported this morning that 
they had heaps of money—millions—hid in ‘the 
walls of their hotel. Thinks 1 tomyself—if they’re 
in Paris—they’ll go there to bag their tin.” 
sae Of course,” said Armand. ‘“ You were right 

ere.”’ 

“Very good,” continued Citizen Brutus...» “So 
I have sent two spies to watch the hotel, and if 
they or either of them show their noses, they'll be 
pounced upon and sent to the stone jug. Some 
wit there, eh? . Don’t you think so ?’’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps,”’ answered Armand; “but it strikes 
me you made @ blunder,’ 

‘*A blunder, citizen ?’’. exclaimed Brutus.. “‘ To 
seize the traitors!’ 

“Of course,” said Armand, coolly. “It would 
have been much better to. seize their money.” 

‘* He’s right there,” whispered Brutus to Gervase. 
“That’s an idea, But how the deuce shall we 
compass it ?’’ 

“I'll tell you,” whispered Gervase, drawing him 





aside. ‘I know the hotel—and if you can help me, 
in the name of the nation——”’ 

“ Ofcourse,” said Brutus, éagerly. “ Let’s be off 
this very minute.” uty i 

** Stop,” whis: Gervass, “‘we must ‘first get 
tid'of these'two, bécanse' they'd want to ‘share—in 
the name ofthe nation, of course—and of Citizen 
Derneval, who will come here with the same objeot 
in view.” 2 

“The rascal!” muttered Bratus: “TI know him— 
it will. be: hard to put: him off the scent.” 

*T’ll look out for him,’’ said Gervase; ‘*bat you 
must take care of ‘these two.” 

** How shall I do it?” asked Brutus, witha stupid 


look. ais’ 4 
* T'll show. a replied Gervase,. in a whisper. 


Then he in aloud woice : ‘* When the country 
is in danger, as we have seen it is by, the. papers, 
it, behoves all good, citizens to repair to their 


posts,” :; 
every man to his post,” echoed Brutus. , 
here,’’ continued, Gervase, “is my. wife’s 
spelt, Rito Ryn ro : my. easing Lasnem 
n, who are on leave. o} ence from the army, 
and want to get out of Paris to-night.” yn 

“ Well, why don’t they go?” asked Brutus... . 

P| must sign'a permit for them a8 a municipal 
officer.” 7 

“T can’t do it,” answered Brutus, sturdily. 

This unexpected reply produced general conster 
nation among his hearers. 

And why not?” asked Gervase, “when I am 
security for them.” . 
**I can’t help that,”’ said Brutus. 
.“Do you refuse to sign?” asked Gervase. 

*T have an invulnerable reason,” said Brutus. 

** What is/it ?’”’ asked Gervase. ' 

“1 can’t -write,” Brutus to Gervase. 
Then he added aloud, “all I can do*for these 
citizens is to take them by the arm and carry them 
wherever they wish to go.’’ 

“Good!” said Gervase, from his appre- 
hensions. .‘f They want to leave the city by the 
national diligence which starts this evening.” 

,- tbe allias ineuln iach round the corner,” said 


rutus, 

‘* You'll answer. for them?” said Gervase. hy) 

“T won’t leave ’em till the diligence starts,” said 
Brutus. “ And then I’ll come. back for you.” 

“ You'll find me here,” said Gervase. 

Thereupon the worthy Citizen Brutus offered.an 
arm to each of the brothers, and marched, with 
them to the door... On the threshold the two 
brothers turned back and bade adieu to their bene- 
factors in a farewell glance—but it spoke volumes. 

(To be continued.) aon 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY, 


CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Only Country Love,” The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickl¢ 
Fortuné,” ete gh 
_—— > 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Caught in the toils the pejennee pleads 
For liberty in vain. His tears or cries 
Can gain him natght but mockery. 
: Broiening. 


Tue captain drew along breath, shifted his knee 
@ little’ on the chest of ‘the prostrate ‘man and 
smiled, 

That smile was a study of malignant triumph and 
conscious power. 

“ Soli!” he'said, between his teeth, and weighing 
the revolver in his band with its barrel still pointed 
to the prostrate ‘man, “soh, you are the ghost, my 
fine fellow? You are the White Nun who terrifies 
honest people out of their wits?” 

Willie struggled for breath and grinned with daring 
audacity, 

“I give in, captain.’ Give me a little more breath- 
ing room,” and he groaned, 

The captain smiled with intense enjoyment of his 
captive’s discomfort. ; 

‘* lm considering,” he mused, in a soft, contempla- 
tive tone, “ whether it would not be better to rid the 
world of such @ practical joker,’ I have only to pull 
this trigger ‘and that nuisance to. Mildmay Park, the 
White Nun, disappears for ever.” ' 

Willie Sanderson shook his head significantly. 

‘* Don’t ’ea ‘flatter yourself, capt’n,” he breathed. 
“Take your knee off my chest, man, for the love of 
Heaven!” 

The captain smiled, released his prisoner, and, 
seating himself on a tombstone, with the revolver 
still conveniently levelled, watched keenly the huge 
— rise, sake himself and draw a long breath of 
relief, 

“ Whew!” he breathed; *that’s better! You are 
uncommon strong, captain,” he ‘remarked, coolly eye- 
ing the lithe figure of his conqueror with looks of ad- 
nhiration, 

“Tam,” gaid thecaptain. “Stand there. No,” he 
added, quickly, as Willie was, about to slip off. the 
white robe and paraphernalia which constituted. his 
disguise. “No, don’t take anything off. I may 
waut to shoot you yet, and your costume would ex- 
plain everything. Stand there—on second thoughts, 
you may sit down,” ; 


| truth and-nothing but the truth. 





Crue GuHost.] 
Willie Sanderson, with a shrug of his shoulders, 


| threw himself down beside the captain and eyed the 
| ground sullenly-and expectantly. 


* Now,” said the captain, “I must know the whole 
Answer my ques- 
tion straightforwardly and without prevarication, or 
I——” and he finished up the sentence by glancing 
at the revolver.» “What is the meaning of this 
masquerade, and:why do you play the ghost, San- 
derson?” ‘ 

“Oh,” said Willie, with an attempt at a careless 
laugh, “it’s a bit o’ fun, captain—only a lark, that’s 
all’ 

“ That’s false !” said the captain, quietly, and with 
a significant glance at the revolver. ‘Mind, I 
warned you. I ask you whatis the reason of this 
playing the White Nun and I expect you to answer 
me. You know me, Sanderson, and I am not the 
man to be taken in or befooled. Come. answer up !” 

‘* Why,” said Sanderson, eyeing him cunningly, 
“wliat should you think was the reason, captain? 
What sense can there be in it?” ‘ 

“T have my suspicions,” said the captain, quietly, 
“and I-want.to hear if they are well founded. Are 
you aware of the state of the law anent the sort of 
deception .you have been playing for' so long a 
time?” 

Willie grinned incredulonsly, 

“ Who's going to say anything to a bit of a lark 2?” 
he grunted. 

“The magistrate will say something that’ will 
sound remarkably like ‘six months, with hard 
labour,’ ” replied the captain.. “So I give you your 
chance. Either tell me here, quietly, privately, what 
the whole business nieans and risk the consequences 
or I take you before the magistrates, who will ex- 
tort all and punish you for a certainty.’ 

Willie looked round uneasily. 

“You're a strong man, captain,” he exclaimed, 
“but I’m. your match. Put down that pop-gun and 
fight it out.” 

“You are obstinate and resolute,” said the cap- 
tain, rising and levelling the revolver. “I'll save 
you the trouble of deciding. I’ll wing you and rouse 
the,servants,” 

“Stop!”? exclaimed: Willie, holding up a warning 
hand. ‘Stop for your own sake, Ouptain. Stop, or 
there will be blood shed. Fire that thing and a score 
of men will be upon you—your life won't be worth a 
pin’s purchase. Stop, for your own sake!” 

The captain, if he, felt any surprise, with a most 
laudable command of features showed nove. 

He lowered the pistol and resumed his seat. 

“lam not frightened,” he said; “don’t think 
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that, Sanderson, but it has occurred to me that I can 
wait upon you with a constable in the morning with- 
out creating any disturbance.” 

Willie looked at him with a troubled countenance 
as he rose as if about to walk off. 

“Stop a minute, captain,” he said. 
cool hand, sir, a mighty cool hand! It's a pity 
you’re a genelman; you're throwed away. Sit 
down a minute, captain, and let me think.” 

“I'll give you three minutes,” said the captain, 
consulting his watch by the light of the lantern. “If 
you have arrived at no decision by that time I 
leave you and take my course in the morning.” 

Willie looked up and down troubled and undecided, 
taking corner-eyed glances at the immoveable face of 
the captain at intervals. 

At last he muttered : 

Dang it, I'll tell him.” 

And, turning round, he said: 

*Oaptain; you're quite right in thinking that 
there’s something more than a lark in this here.” 

“IT know I am; that’s no information,” said the 
captain, with a smile, 

“ Well, well,” said Willie, “you see it comes hard 
upon me to split, as one may say, seeing as how it 
consarns a good many on us——” 

“Goon,” gaid the captain. “My suspicions are 
correct ; you are one of a gang?” 

Willie nodded. 

“T be,” he said ; “and you see,” he added, “how @ 
man don’t like to turn sneak on his pals. They’l? 
say as I fought shy to-night, that I ought to# brained 
you—and so'I make no doubt I should,” he added, 
with spiteful annoyance, “if it hadn't a been for 
these things cooping me up,’’ and he struck his dis- 
guise in disgust. 

“It’s of no use to look back,” said the captain. 
“ You are in my hands, and that to all intents and 
purposes is enough for consideration. Thank your 
stars I didn’t put a bullet into you as you came down 
from the roof ; I’a more than two thoughts about it.” 

Willie grinned. 

“I guess you were scared thongh, captain,” he 
said, with a grin, “ Well, well, about this splitting. 
Can't we arrauge it somehow; will you let me go 
and consult my pals ?” 

“ You don’t move an inch,” said the captain, 
‘“and you may spare yourself the trouble of making 
any communication if you like. Let the police find 
itout. Lam tired, and want to go to bed. Good 
night.” 

“Stop,” said Willie, driven to desperation at last 
by the eaptain’s consummate coolness. “ I'll tell 
ye; 1 suppose I must.” 


“You're a 
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The captain nodded, 

“IT saw you the other night,” he said, “I was 
walking in the garden and saw your light. My man 
and I climbed to the window and were looking for 
you. We should have caught you then, but were 
afraid of raising the house.” 

Willie Sanderson grinned, : 

” Beggin’ your pardon, captain, you didn’t see 
me.” 

The captain scrutinized him. 

“No,” he said, “ you are right; it was a smaiier- 
made man.” 

Willie nodded. 

“What was he—what were gow doing im that 


room?” gaid the captain. “ Wes you on the same 


errand ? 

Willie nodded. > ent . 

“We was, captain. But we want an 
in thet reom, and more by tekem we 
touch go much as a candle im it, for the sake o” him 
as is dead. Muaester Mild was Sn eck me» 
all o’ us boys, eaptaim,and wed guard anything o’ 
rather nor interfere wi’ it. The zoom amd all as is in 
it will be all for us.” 

*% ”" gaid the emptaim, “You pasa 
through the room te gome other part of the house.” 

“ Wrong ” returned Willie, laughing 
grimly. “ house. and all in ft be sacred for us. 
We dom" toush amght as belongs to the Mildmays ; 
we'd go many # mille for pretty miss.” 

“Then,” said the captain, “there's a secret 
eage from that off zeam. ‘Where does it lead ?” 

“To theeliffs,” amawered Willie, reluctantly. 

A light broke upom fhe captain. 

“To the cliffs,” he @eturned, quistly, though Bis 
heart beat fast. “ To dhe eliffs, and from the eliffs 
to the beach? “Whatd@e you want there?” 

Willie made a gestuspaf anmeyance. 

“ What should we wamé there?” he asked, eullkily. 

“I see,” said the captain, eousposedly and slowly. 
“Isee. You area party of smugglers, my fine friend, 
and you run your cargo from the cliffs under Mid 
way House. Soh! soh!” 

Willie nodded sulleuly. 

“And now you've got it, captain, what be you 
going to do?” 

“That depends,” said the captain. “I must know 
more. Turn so I may see you ia the light 
What is that on your arms and hands?” 

Willie grinned. 

“That's canvas,” he said. “Job be clover at patut- 
ing, so he rigged up a skeleton suit. Paintedit alk 
black, ye see, and marked out, the bones in. white 
paint. Clever, ain’t it?” 

“Very!” said the eaptain, sarcastically. 
how do you manage the ghostly light ?” 

“So,” said Willie, pointing to small lamp. 
“That. be filled with some spirit as Job knows on, 
and when that be set light to it sets a flame all 
round.” 

“I see,” said the captain, smiling against his will 
as he thought how easily the deception was worked. 

“There be sulphur round my eyes and on my 
arms, and my feet wrapped im list,” said Willie, 
holding up one huge foot so enclosed, 

The captain started suddenly, 

* But,” hesaid, “how do you manage with the 
footmarks on the floor in. the room? Do you leave 
them ?” 

Willie shook his head. 

“ No,” he said; “not we, That wouldn't be safe, 
captain. Weshake some dust down from a sauce- 
pan wi’ holes in the bottom,” 

“There are clever people as well as myself,” 
thought the captain. “Que thing more,” he added, 
rubbing his finger along the barrel of the revolver 
to remind his captive that he was still on guard. “1 
watched you come out, of the ivy im the chapel, and 
descend from the roof. How did you manage that?” 

“ 'Phat’s the easiest paxt, captain,” he said. “I caw 
walk along the ledge, as ain’t very broad, ‘tis trae, 
but. de look from down here narrower than it be——’” 

“T see,” said the captain. “ But the descent—how 
is that arranged?” 

“ By a wire and a spring,’’ said Willie, “There's 
@ big spring hid upin thativy,and when I swings 
off that ledge the apring lets the wiredown; when I 

lets go up goes the wire—not, up to the ronf, you 
know, but just enough to keep it out of sight. Wire’s 
@ difficult thing to distinguish in the light ef tris 
place, and it ain't thick, like rope.” 

“L have it all,” said the captain. “Clever, very 
clever. There are other heads behind youvs, my 
friend,” he muttered. 

‘*And now what be you going to do, captain?” 
asked Willie, anxiously. “I’ve behaved honourable 
and answered up true and straight, like an honest 
man, What be you going to do?” 

“I will think,’’ said the captain. 

“T should think you’d: never be so hard as to in- 
terfere with an honest man's living, captain?” 


“ And 





pleaded Willie, gruffly. “It don’t make no odds to 
you if we do give the customs a slip now and then 
and run a small cargo.”” 

“A small cargo,” said the captain, significantly. 
“You have been rather busy lately, if I mistake not, 
my friend!” 


“ Well, we have so,” admitted Willie, candidly, 


“we have so, and,” headded, desperately, “ there be | face. 


& Cargo waiting for us mow, captain. 
“ Now ?” asked the captain. 
“ Ay, this very * assented Willie. “I've 

been to see if it be all clear, and 

caught 


to take # man down our trag.”” 
“Give the signal,” 
smile of determination. “Ih vee posal 6 


make.” ese FS 

“ Stand behind that pillar, then,” 
the begs ieee (see us Be 
this they might think as .. 
drop us both witheut so ? 


i ig 


“Come, come,” said Job, “don’t be unreason 
captain. We're twenty and more toone. What's to 
revent us from giving you an inch of lead and send- 
you across the main inthe shipthat’s at anchor 
yonder? Many a man has been put away quietly 
and none the wiser.” tae 
At these words a changs-eame over the captain’s 
It was not the transf im 
It was the outward sign 
momentous revelation. = rats 





- “Yee,” aid the, “ghow metkat the affair 
. =. thing 2 wl oe Jn “As you say, 
1 netTike cutting a throat, and 9 


“Come out, captain; but, Ewarn yon, speak them | £ join 


fair for they’re mighty desperate and ready for any- 
thing.” 


“] am not sfraid,” said the captaia, but, newerthe- | 


less aa he stepped forward he held his revolver | 
tightly and was quite prepared to ect manfuily jit 
his reception were too warm. 

There was @ buzz and murmur, threateniug and 
emphatic, as his Well-known jigure came within the 
gleam of light irom thé lan‘ernm. ; 

But some one from their midst stopped the noise. 
from growing more distinet by a warning “ Hush!” 

Then this same one came forward, and the captain 
recognized the dapper figure of Job. 

He had seen him often driving the little tax-cart, 
and had always considered him a most quiet, inoffen- 
sive and stupid old fellow. 

Now he remembered the sharp little twinkle in 
the small gray eyes and read the maa differently. 

Job was evidently the spokesman and 
of the gang. 

“ Weil, captain,” he said, speaking im a low, clear 
tone, and without a particle of fear, ‘‘ you've spotted 
our little game, it seems, amd for us at a most 
orkard moment. What be yow going to de? Let's 
have the answer as straightforward as Willie's 
answers was to you. All we asks igas you shall 
deal wi’ us like a. gentleman. Ruaning a cargo ain't 
cutting # man’s'throst or burglary, and » gestloman 
might do worse that join in what would be for hime’ 
bit o’ a spree, or at the least he could, beings gentle- 
man, keep his eyes and his mouth shut.end not in- 
terfere in what nayther consarns him or docs hime 
harm.” ’ 

The captain looked hard at the man, 

“T have seen you before,’’ he said, 

“ Most like,” said Job, calmly. 

I saw you the other night,” said the captain, 
“ and im thie disguise.” 

“You did,’” said Job, “ and I saw you.” 

It was an anxious moment for the«captain. 

How much had the.man vs me 

There was@ queer twi in his light graye 
Had they seen the whole of that secret drawer ar 
ness? 

‘The eaptain endeavoured to discover by = ques~ 


tion. 4 
“If I had been a moment sooner I should have? 


caught you,” he said. ‘‘ As it was yow took me by 


surprise. However, I have you to-night; alf of you. ' 


Ay, yeu need not look éo fierce, my boys, 2 have you 
all, and you know it. I canname you one by‘one, 
from Job there to Tommy Lawn. Keep back. 
There are six barrels here, and all loaded 2 

think to frighten me you are much mistaken. You 
are also self-deceived if you imagine that I shall 


may join for the amusement in the sport. 
for amusement and—profit.” 

“Done,” said Job, holding out his hand, “ Per. 
hay you'll condescend to shake hands on it, captain, 
and,’ he added,‘ take the oath,” -)) 55 ~ ; 

“ Bak?’ said the captsio; with a slow, sarcastic 
laugh. ‘‘What is an oath? Men take them to 
ibreak thom. I[f you -want to feel secure show me 
how I can be a gainer by the enterprise, and you 
may feel perfectly certain that. I shall remain faithe 
ful. If you méau to test me, youcan do at once,” 

eg ?” asked vie “ 

“You say, returned the Captain, “ that a cargo 
waits a od heme. Fill help you to clear it. I 
shall have become an 
offence, and what peril you bare-in.” 

« True,” said Job. * You're right, captain. You've 


got ‘ 

Then. he turned to the men, who had. waited 
silently, almost breathlessly, for the result of the 
conference. 

“What he says is right and square, He shall 
joinus to-night He cau but turn king’s evidence, 
and ifhe does, why then——” An ominous silence 

ied the threat.. “ Whatdo yousay ?” 
Ay, ay {” replied the men. ; 

And Job, instantly changing bis manner frome 
calm to eagerness, said: 

“ We've got plenty o’ time, then. Get down, boys, to 
the beach ; the boats and nets are ready, re 
ane come with me, Willie, take charge the 


The men wim’ as ry the darkness almost instan- 
taneously, Willie, as he, went, tossing the ghostly 
disguise to Job.as.he. ran off... . . 

“ Whereto?” asked the captain, quietly, 
“ By the secret way,’ said Job, “if you've pluck 
enough.” 

The captain, smiled. 

“ Question that whem you see cause, my man,” he 
said. “ Until then give:me credit for some courage, 
remembering that I have made my own terms with 
you, twenty to one.” 5 

* Ri said Job..,.I, didn’t mean. to offend. 
those whitecloaks on, aad rub the sulphur 


} 
) Put one 
over your face, ‘ll. be twe White Nuss te- 


There’ 
night in Mildmay Park!” 
7 —_-____— 


CHAPTER XX¥. 


It-is the spice-of danger which doth give 
Salt to the adventure. Life withont excitmeny 
Is flat and unprofitable. 
Jon made his way, “with the captain at his side, 
to the centre of the ¢ha the sulphur on ‘both 


their faces gleaming ghastly and horrible in the dark- 
ness. 





couseut to be catechised as to my intentions.” 


In the centre stood a tomb with the half-mouldered 
effigy of a knight lying full length. 
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Jab sprang’ upor that and motioned tothe eaptetn 


tee aad at wh 
Pied » in a oe“ , on Y 
ingaddedh ie ehages ante ins tor-ties atte 
The captain did so, ‘ 
“ Gotit? Pull it down and ehmb.” <¢ 
The eaptain, without hesitation, dif as he was’ 
, and’ as his feet left the th 
wird drawn yw RONZE , 


We tsuro carefully, for it was a perilows wnder- 
ing, he. ascended, helped thereto by the knets and 
projectiong which had been madé in the slender 


rope. * | ot0ai a9 
When he had reached what seemed to lifm's terrific 
height, he heard Job’s voice below : ives 
“Hold tight, and when your fect touek give 
wey. » ‘ 
‘Then the rope, moved by some sgency over whith 
Jebdaol ease behow aatemeanets to ‘swing to and 
fro, and the captain, with one‘leg extended, felt his 
feet touch the narrow ledge. ; B03 


It was some moments 9 te @ overcome’ 
the sick feeling of horror at the sit: ‘but at last 
he summoned all his courage and dropped on to the 


ledge, clinging to the ivy and trembling with appre- 
hension.. woes 
He heard Job 
but dared not look down or from side to: side, 
Presently he felt Job beside him, and the man’s 
audacious ini Kis‘ears. | *: 


cool, grin ; 

“Tt bean’t a lady’s staircase, be it'?” he said; “but' 
it answers the purpose, and cuts off the commutica- 
tion. Now follow me, steady, and remember’ that‘a 
false step is death." voy Hl 

“Go on,” said the captain, in a voice that’ was 
hoarse aud husky notwithstanding all his efforts to 
render it careless. , 

Job advanced with » recklessness that was per- 
fectly horrible, and the captain, with greater care 


and fear, followed, 
Atlast, by the of the lantérn ‘whieh Job 
had now he saw amongst the ivy a small 


door. 
“ Here-we goin,” said Job.’ “Stand back a bit ;it 
ote de nar tos w dope 
“ Buty’ ; new en to’ de - 
tion, “ itis impossible. A “‘baék is death.”* 
“ Oling to the ivy; then, aad don’t look down,” re- 
torted Job,:ccolly. naUy ; 
The captain took the advice, and Job opened the 
With « spring the captain landed beyond the 
é fon, and wiped the’ cold sweat from 


Job. grinned. 

“A hard bit, bean’t it? But it’s nothing when you 
are used to it. I’ve done it, off and op, threetimes a 
week for the last three years. Now see: In front 
of -yeris the master’s study. This old door, ‘by a 
whim of his, was left behind the bookcase ; the book- 
case opens out to it, and it was through that, ye see, 
— omy night, Look’eehére,’” 4 

e touched a spring as he spoke and passed 
through the opening bookease into the study. 

The-ehange of scene from the dark horror of the 
narrow ae aber its abyssbelow to the dust-covered 
room with its-modern farniture, was striking and ex- 
traordinary, iY 

“ Now stepearefully,” said Job, 

The ‘captain, who had practised that mancuvre, 
obeved) andthe two men cleared ag nerrow a strip of 
duet as possible, 

“That'll be put all right when we come back,” 
said Job, é, 

As he ‘spoke he diverted the eaptain’s atention for 
& moment, and in'that moment touched the spring of 
tle opposite. bookcase. " 

The boekease drew back, ant a gust of air, damp 
and ehilly, rose from the aperture. q 

it wae thet obitiry, madtot atmosphere which the 
captain hed noticed when the gliostdissppeared. 

“ Subterranean,” he said. 

“dey,” said Job. “And an orkard ‘bit to get 
through: but it must be done; some ohd must be 
there to give-the boys the signal.” 

P > am poeay for anything;” gnid the captain. 

nodded approvi ,, sud threw the light down 
naa depot si 

“ & ope ladder,” said the captain. 

“ty,” said Job. “Get down.’ ’ 

Yor # moment ‘the captain entertained the uan- 
pleasant ‘idea that Job would prove treacherous, 
cutthe-rope, hurl kim to perdi and close up the’ 


secret door: 
But Job elosed the door carefully, and stepped on, 
to the ladder, following close uyon the captain. 
“Careful?” he warned, “some of the steps be 
gone,’ D 


‘The warning was not unneeded, for as he spoke the 
captain’s feet_slipped through oné of the ‘missing 


tomb felt the | large 


scaling the rope, heard it swing, | 





links, and the Iadder’ swayed to and fro. 


After a ‘silent déseent for some few’ moments he 
{elt his feet towch'the ground once more. He waite 
until Job came with the igh » abd then saw that 
he was»statding in ‘# sma ent cit out of 
the soli@ rock; snd with only'two means of e 
apperent—the ‘one by thé ‘ladder down which he 
had descended, and the other by a round hole‘just 
enough #0 adshib the body of & fall-grows tan, 
| “We are now just ‘under the hotse, captain,” 
us 
en eee rc aie dae 


“ Whither does the course He now?” | te 
bight © and ~ peines aucune a ek dana ” pe 
we a 
he pointed to the Gosie becles 


* How far does it extend ?” asked the captain, who’ 
ap gene ponerse and had some doubts: 
© possibili trav: ‘a ‘narrow’ 

A y traversing such “a ‘ni 


ion. 

™ A long bit,” said’ Job, cardlessty. “T'll go firat | 
and show's light. Keep your head down.” 

‘With the’ lantern suspended to his neck, he com- 
menced crawling through the hole, and the captain, 
whose coarage was pretty severely testad, followed. 
Derk/and dank, the way seemed 
But Job went on, with the monotonous silence 
peculiar to’a mole, and the plotter behind him would 
not by a single word pe Are meee breath betray the 
horror which he entertained for'the place. 

_ At last the roof gradually widened. a 

The men raised their and so eased their. 
rigid necks, and presently Job stood upright and 
threw the light upon a large cavern. 

The eaptain drew his cramped body upright and 
looked round. , 

There smote wpon his ear a heavy, regular boom- 

ing, most peculiar and, heard in that strange place, 


g. 

“ What is that?” he asked. 

“ ‘Phe sea,” said Job. “* We are not much too soon, 
The tide’s on the turn.” 

Then he drew a flask from his p serempe 

“Take a sip,” he said. “You'll be catching cold, 
captain. Pine gentlemen ought to be abed.’” 

The captain took the flask and more than a.sip. 

“Good brandy,” he said. : 
| 4 And no duty,” growled Job. ~ 

“Now we turn to the left.’ Mind your footing ; 
there’s loose rocks.” 

So saying he hastened on, and the captain followed 
as quiekly-as he. could. 

Their way lay now over the natural bed of a series 
of caverns, and as they the’ boom of the 
ses came plainty to their ears. 

At last a gust of exquisite fresh briny air blew 
upor them aud Job, as he masked the lantern, said : 

* We're close upon the open sea. Give us your 
hand, captain.” 

So guided, the captain passed over ‘the slippery 
rooks, and presently heard Job’s feet plash ‘into the 
water. 

He’was himself the next moment ix the sea up to 
his knees; but though the shock was so sudden that 
it'took'away his breath it was grateful and refresh- 
i 


ng. 

“ Not aword! Don’t move,” said Job. 

They walked in silence, and.as they walked there 
came before the captain’s eye another scene. 

Another high, dreary cliff, with two mew hand-in- 
hand looking out upon the mighty ocean and 
waiting ! 

Presently Job bent down his ear. 

Crouch,” he said. “I can see the coast. guard's 
lantern; It’s'old Bolt. He’s getting on in years 
and does his beat witha light. Hah! Hah! There’s 
an ‘edvantage, captain. When he’s passed, we've 
got a clear half-hour.” 

“ He’s gone,” he added, “ and now for the signal.” 

Instantly, and for scarcely more than an instant, 
he turned out upon the sea that tiny beam of light. 
It was only for an instant, but eager, anxious eyes 
had been watching for that signal, and eager hands 
acted upon it. 

Phen thecaptain fancied that’ he: heard some sound 
bat before he coald distinguish it there glided a dark 
object close by his side. . 

It was a boat. 

“Phe next instant there was another, followed by 
another, ; 

Then, in the darkness and deep and impressive si- 
lence, lusty figures sprang into the water. 

Round objects were handed from those ia the boat 
to'those wading to the cavern. 

One was ‘handed or rather flung into the captain’s 
armé, and, with an excitement born of the scene, he 
fell towork withthe others, William, Job and twenty 
messmates, the work of unloading was soon done, 

The men went back in their boats, and Job, the 


——_ 


Tn thé: seoute ‘silence the two men groped their’ 
way to a smaller cavern farther from Barua: and 
out of sight of the cliffs. 

-Then Job turned on the light and glanced with 
pea pra face from Willie to the captain, 
who had thtown himself upon a rockand stood watch- 
ing keenly. 


“ Weill,” said Willie, with a grim smile upon his 


_“ Very well,” said the captain, “if it pays.” 
“Pays,” chuckled the huge fisherman, drawing @ 
stall parcel from his breast. “Look at that!” and 
he unfastened the bundle and displayed a lightly. 
compressed heap of exquisite lace, 

The captain's eyes glistened. 
‘“ Ah!" he ssid. 


Ah!” echoed Willie, while Job smiled with deep 
satisfaction. “ Look at that,” he continuad, pointing 
to the barrels ranged along the side of the cavern. 

“What is ft?” asked the captaln. 

“Spirit,” satd Job, curtly. “Come, Will, no time 
fortalking. & hand here, captain.” 


The captain rose with alacrity and, with quiet ad- 


mifration at their sagacity, watched the two men 
serape the sand away from the crevice of a rock, 
whieh, from its weed-grown and sand-iilled chinks, 
looked‘as if ft had stood unmoved or shaken since 
the time of its creation. 

Bat ‘Job and Willie applied their shoulders and 


rolled it away, discovering the mouth of a amall 


“Nyato: that, the eaptain 

t, the ca counting, the barrels. were 
rolled, . 

fen they were all cancealed the stone was re- 


P Then Job, glancing at the tido, said: 

“Tn half an hour rec will fill this place. You 
wouldn’t like to wait, tain? Come along, then, 
Give me that bundle, wal 

And ‘with the precious bundle in his breast Job 
led the return journey. 


(To be continnwed.) 








THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 


Aewes Morey had returned from a long walk, 
and just before reaching the gate which gave 
admittance te her pretty home had stopped in the 
little bit of woodland, carpeted with daisies and long 
grass, that bounded the domain. She made a very 
charming picture as she stood there, watching the 
movements of a bird that had flashed by. Her right 
hand, which drooped idly at her side, held her hat, 
Her head was slightly thrown back and elevated, 
and rested on Her left band, the elbow of which was 
supported by the low'branch af a blossoming tree, 
against which ‘she leaned. Her tall, lissome figure, 
draped in the airiest of India muslins, an heir-loom 
from her great-grandmother, was as virginal and 
pure as her half-rapt, half-pensive face, 

Directly she turned, fur the bird had disappeared, 
and looked out toward the distant mountains, Far 
below her, to the right, glimpses of a picturesque 
village showed through the trees that crowded the 
hill-side, A path led from the town up through the 
grove, and joined the high road opposite the entrance 
tothe house. Wher she had first stopped, Agnes 
had noticed a gentleman coming up the path, but he 
was too far off to be recognizable; and in the pause 
that followed, engrossed by watching the gaily- 
plumaged bird, and her beloved hills, she had forgot 
all about. him. 

Bat he had not forgotten her. He stood, lost in 
admiration of the beauty of this fair apparition, in- 
voluntarily saying to himself, “‘ How lovely! A very 
‘Queen of the 
flewers.”’ 

She was brought back to reality by the sound of 
footsteps onthe highway, She tarned, instinctively, 
to look at themew comer, Ft was neither the rector 
nor the lawyer, ner any one of the persons she might 
have expected to see, It was Norton Lansdale, who 
had not. been visible in that part ‘of the world for 
more than « yearand @ half. 

Although:she had not heard of his return, some- 
how sheifelt no surprise at the sight of him. 

“Miss Y* he called, hurrying forward, with 
his hand extended. And to himself he said, “So it 
is Agnes: whe is my “Queen of the May.” How 
wonderfully beautiful she has grown!’ 

She moved on 'a few steps to meet him, holding 
out her hand likewise, and uttering his name. 

“Thad not heard of your return,” she said. 

“E only reached home to-day,” he replied, as they 
shook hands. “I hope you are not too much sur- 
prised to be glad to see me.” 





captain and Willie remained behind, 
With mufiled oars the boats glided off. 


“You are welcome back,” returned she, with a 
smile, which lent cordiality te her words. “Only 


ed and * ike it,, 
baid Job, tarsing the lentars: “Uy? tie on ~ = sunburnt face, “how do you like it, 


May,’ amid her subject trees. and 
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last week the rector and I were abusing you for 
neglecting us all so long.” 

“Very well, 1am here now to put a quietus upon 
your evil tongues,” said he, laughing. 

“That will depend on how much aid you are pre- 
pared to give usin’ all our wonderful new plans,” 
slie answered, gaily. 

“Ob, I know. I received a letter from the rector 
just before I sailed. I was sure that the idea for 
the school at Welsh Mountain must be yours, be- 
cause it was so good alone,” 

“Ah, don’t think to stop my share, of evil talking 
by such arrant flattery,” said she. “But come up 
to the house, and see the aunty, She will be de- 
lighted to welcome you.” 

“She is tolerably well, I hope.” 

** Yes, she has been rather better than usual. We 
went down to London for awhile, and the trip: did 
her good.” 

“ Dissipated people!” cried he. 

“That comes with a very bad grace from ® 
vagrant like you,” she retorted, “ who have: been 
doing the gay wanderer all over Europe for at least 
eighteen months,” 

They both tried to laugh; but both looked a little 
troubled and constrained nevertheless, The same 
thought had started up in their mind simultaveously 
of how much each had lived through since they 
parted. 

“It seems ages since I went away,” Lansdale said, 
after a pause. 

They had both been absently gazing out towards 
the hills. Both were thinking of the last time,they 
had stood together at this very gate, only a/few 
months before Lansdale went abroad. 

Then Agnes had been leaning on the arm of 
George Hetherton, her betrothed husband, and close 
by Lansdale had stood her cousin, Isabel Warner, to 
whom he had been engaged. 

Now they two stood there alone ; Agnes’s affianced 
lover dead and buried; a gulf impassible as the 
grave between Norton Lansdale and the beautiful 
girl who had caused him such bitter sorrow. 

But neither could express these thoughts which 
filled their minds, at least not. now, though they had 
been friends from childhood. 

So the consciousness of them made a slight ‘con- 
straint between the pair, which they tried to resist 
by falling back on ordinary topics of conversation. 

They walked on towards the house. It stood a 
goodly distance back from the road, half-buried in 
vines and shrubberies ; so they required some 
moments to reach it. 

Once brought out of their embarrassing silence, 
they talked as fast as pogsible about the everyday 
matters of the neighbourhood—the new families who 
had come, what changes had taken place in the 
households of the old neighbours, the rector’s cough, 
the projected school at Welsh Mountain. 

Then they reached the verandah, entered the house, 
and Agnes led the way into the pretty drawing-room 
where her aunt sat, and astonished that old lady by 
presenting the returned pilgrim, 

Mrs. Trenton lived in a state of mild astonishment 
and liked it. 

She was astonished from morning till night about 
eom: thing, 

If nothing of importance happened, she could be 
astonished at sleeping late, or getting up early, or 
hearing athrush sing in May. I am sure the faculty 
‘was an enviable one ; it made life very pleasant and 
interesting to her, and it rendered her so amusing to 
other people that it really made the little woman’s 
society quite a boon, 

She was duly astonished at Lansdale’s arrival; 
Overjoyed too, for she was very fond of him; asked 
® great many questions, and wag astonished by his 
answers, and then by her own questions, and was 
altogether as chirpy and quaint as an old robin, 

“We dine early, you remember,” Agnes said to 
her visitor; “ but we can give you some tea,” 

Mr. Lansdale had dined early too on. this par- 
ticular day, whereat Mrs. Trenton was astonished. 
As a rule he owned he liked late dinners ; the elderly 
bird was astonished again, 

So they had tea; none of your fashionable, non- 
sensical bringing in of a tray into the parlour, but a 
sensible, old-fashioned meal, laid out in the prettiest 
possible dining-room, decorated with autumn flowers, 
well lighted, and the table furniture as dainty as 
fine linen and delicate china could be, and all sorts 
of delicious dishes, hot biscuits, and sweet cake, and 
preserves, to tempt the appetite, after one had done 
justice to the boiled chicken and cold tongue, 
and But, really, when I recollect all the thousands 
of leagues of land and water which sweep between 
me and the possibility of enjoying just such a treat 
as Agnes offered her guest, 1 become too melancholy 
ne myself by further description of that 

e. 


They had a charming evening. Both Agnes and 





Lansdale forgot everyth unpleasant, and .only 
seomieded tank glad ay Ban, meet egain. | He 
told about his travels; he produce. opens ne 
presents, which he was an old enough friend to offer. 
Agnes sang him his favourite songs, aud they were 


as aper ap thay had never known.a romance or &. 


hai 
trouble, ' 

Alone in her room that night, Agnes sat thinking 
of the peut, nothing new in the way of a story, 
though I muat tell it you. ; ‘ 

‘Norton Lansdale was twenty-eight now, and. she 
was twenty-two. His home, a, beautifal, old place, 
was some five miles off, on the other side ‘of, the 
village. Their parents had been intimate friends— 
the two, in their early days, like brother and sister. 
Most people expected them to fall in loye, when they 
grew up; but nobody supposed there was any dis- 
appointment in the heart of either when their paths 
seemed about to separate for life. 

That was Agnes’s secret, When she waseighteen, 
she found she. loved Norton, not ag a brother, but 
with the love a girl gives to,her first hero. Young as 
she was, she was strong, firm, self-reliant, and fall 
of common sense. She saw that he only regarded 
her as a sister. Instead of sitting down to. moan 
over her blighted romance, she set to work .to cure 
it, to live it through. ‘ 

Suffer! of course she suffered; but she was trying 
to do right—determined to behave like a rational 
being ; and the good Heaven helps men aud women 
who act like that. 

When Agnes was twenty, her cousin, Isabel 
Warner, came to spend six months with her and Mrs. 
Trenton. Lansdale fell madly in loye with the girl: 
his first passion, eager and mad, as such a passion (is 
aptto be. He proposed, and was accepted, 

Agnes was glad; yes, glad, she rejoiced in their 
happiness. But life seemed lonoly; she wanted to 
be loved, and the man or woman who does not is 
@ monster. 

George Hetherington had always been devoted to 
her—she had refused him twice, That summer he 
came up again from. London, He was a young 
artist, full of talent and promise ; but with scarcely 
one pure feeling in his nature, save his love: for 
Agnes. 

He did not mean to be coarse or vicious, but he 
loved pleasure and excitement, and was dazzled by 
every pretty face he met, and had no firmness to 
resist temptation of any kind. 

He came at the right. moment. Agnes was 
solitary ; he employed the plea most. sure to touch 
her—his need of her. She was his guardian angel— 
his guiding star; ‘with her to hold his hand, he could 
tread the road of life steadily, and go on to fame.and 
fortune. 

Agnes was too young to know that the man who 
needs to be held up and supported along that rugged 
track is not worth holding, and had better be, left to 
tumble, nine times out of ten. 

She accepted him. Norton and Isabel were de- 
lighted. 

The four spent such an autumn as could not easily 
be found out of a poem. 

Isabel returned to her home in Scotland; Agnes 
stayed in her quiet house and dreamed of the future, 
and tried to deafen herself against, sundry. warnings 
from her soul that she had made that saddest of all 
mistakes—chosen ill. 

Before spring George Hetherington was. mixed up 
in a most disgraceful divorce case, and other facta ia 
regard to his dissolute habits came out. The bhus- 
band obtained his freedom. 

George first wrote a penitent letter to Agnes, then 
married the woman, then blew bis brains out—so his 
earthly career ended. 

Just as she was in the midst of her trouble, Agnes 
learned that Lansdale had gone to Europe, Isabel. to 
some relative. What the two had quarrelled about 
a did not well know. Each. believed the other 
alse. 4 

So their dream died in blackness. . Two years had 
gone, and now Lansdale and Agnes were once more 
thrown together in daily companionship. 

It was the latter part of September when Lansdale 
returned, and he spent the whole autumn at. his 
country-place. Everybody was delighted to have 
him back. 

Bassford—that was the name of the village— 
was easy of access, on account of two great railways 
meeting at that centre, and its neighbourhood,had 
become a favourite resort for the summer. Numerous 
hotels had sprung up within the last few years; 
scores of city people had erected villas or, bought 
houses within a radius of a few miles, so that, the 
township, except in the winter months, was really a 
gay one, and the hotels and country-houses remained 
filled much later than was ordiuarily the case. 

So far as the feminine element was concerned— 
always an important one anywhere in our. country, 
thank Heaven—Agnes Morley was one of the leaders 
throughout the whole country. 





She had been early left an orphan, and the utter 
helplessness of that nice old bird, her aunt and 
former guardian, had forced Agnes to becomes 
thinking, self-reliant woman, even in the first: blos- 
som of her girlhood. ; q: 

She was rich, and had.an idea that she’ onght to 
make a good use of the fortune entrusted toher. © 

The rector of Basaford was # sound; understanding 
churchman, and he and Aghes went hand-in-hand in 
their efforts. ant |y ‘ 

But perhaps you will not,care about all these 
details, though they are pleasant to me; so jet me get 


back to the matters which more particularl# concern 


marrative, ik 
the autumn, I told you, was's, gay one. | There 
were. dail 


weeks an 


was warm 
balls at the 


festivities of one sont or another for 
weeks, Excursions and picnics, while it 
enough, after that, dinners, parties, and 
Bassford Lygeum, where there was a 
jolly great room for dancing. 
; es was persuaded to. take a. part in the 
gaieties, and was astonished to find what a taste for 
Sripation she had suddenly developed. © 

Not, party ordance did Norton Lansdale miss 
either, though he was 4 travelled: man, who might 
be supposed to be blasé, and, what was more, he en- 
joyed the mre hugely, and .never once thought 
of attempting the nil adwmirari line; whieh. travelled 
people often feel bound to do, and thereby render 
themselves blatant idiots and public nuisances, who 
ought to be shut in asylums, or else suppressed by 
Act of Parliament. is ti9 

But even November waned at last, and though the 
weather was still lovely, there followed 4 genera} 


exodus. P 

People felt, it their duty to return to, town, though 
they grumbled at the necessity. eee 

Norton Lansdale departed. among, the others, but 
he openly declared that if he were not imperatively 
summoned on account of business—he had a lot of 
building Jand. whhh..was,. to be sold to some. com- 

ny—he should consider, himself worse than » 
lunatic for going. 

Agnes Morley remained in her home, She seldom 
went down to ys unless it might be for a short 
season towards the end of Lent, just to have the 
enjoyment of daily church-service, and: the like. 
But all winter long, though ostensibly established in 
town, Lansdale was constantly finding cogent 
reasons for coming back to his country place, and 
what with one thing and another, spent more time 
at Bassford than he did in London. é 

Whenever he was at bis country home he proved 
a daily visitor at Agnes’s house. 

There was always some pretext, either something 
the rector wanted done, or the schools at Welsh 
Mountain, (now started and flourishing), or, when 
excuses failed, he flung himself boldly on Agnes’s 
mercy, and told her he had come to spend the day 
or the evening, as it might be, because he could not 
endure the solitude of his great mansion, the grandest 
dwelling anywhere to be found in that part of the 
country. 

Well, my dears (I mean you my dear young lady. 
readers, we have known each other so long that your 
mothers will not object to my being a bit confi- 
dential), you know what is coming pe ly well, so 
I may as well make my history brief. 

The day came, a bright, golden day, toward the 
end of February, when Norton Lansdale mounted his 
horse, and rode over to the Hill Cottage, with a 
well-defined and thoroughly settled purpose: in his 

1. 


sou! 

Just as if she had known his errand in advance, 
and had been properly astonished thereat, Mrs. 
Trenton marched out of the house shortly before 
his appearance, telling Agnes, as she passed the 
library, where that young Jady sat writing letters, 
arrayed in the prettiest of morning-gowns, and 
looking as fresh as a saing., Viaws that she was 
going to in pip how her friend, Mra, Waterford, 
found herself that lovely day. 

‘ For,” said the old bird, “if her neuralgia is not 
better in this beautiful weather I shall be astonished 
My dear, I interrupted you, did I not? You ere 
writing pg we hele’ oe EE 

“Yes; but you don’t interrupt me, Agnes. 

sad Younastonish me! Good-bye,’’ and off she trotted, 
just like a robin, two hops, .@ skip, then. a pause, 
till it made one sure she had been a bird in some 
former stage of existence, and paused from some 
unrecognized idea of looking for stray crambs, Then 
another hop, and she was out of sight... Agnes 
being in a vagrant, fanciful, foolish mood, that 
morning, sat wondering if the old dear had, ‘found 
the crumb, 

She was roused for her absurd reverie (I am quite 
ashamed to have been obliged to chronicle it), by 
the opening of the door, and in walked Norton 
Lansdale, unannounced. 

“The servant told me you were here,” said h 
‘go I ventured to find my way without ceremony.’ 
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when’ Visitors Ste told I am in this 


“Oh het 8 
room that means they may come in if they like, 
said'she, ~*~’ 

“ant I'd rather you yoeld BO, with me into 
another apartment,” returned bo, coolly. 

“*So I will,”’ aa anewens: rising. 

. — I have something to say to you,” he 
adde ; ‘ 

“And I to you,” she replied. “I should have 
sent for you if you had not come without.” 

He at her in .a little. su She was 
rather pale; but never in bis. life had he seen such a 
beautiful smile on.ber.lips, such @ heavenly light in 
her eyes, as he saw now. She met his glance 
bravely, and added ; 

“It isa pity to stop indoors. Come out and let 
me show you my <rocuses. I put on a-walking- 
dress expressly. You see I had a: premonition: of 
yous visit2’ ~ 

“Tam glad you had,” he replied, . with «a gravity 
which did not correspond with her:playful words ; 
but she.did not appearto notice it. °° « - 

She gathered up ber papers and laid them away in 
the tabdle-drawer with an orderliness natural to 
ber, firet selecting a letter, which she put’ into hér 


ket. 

They reached'the door. He was holding it open 
for her, looking‘ont at Ponto, the great spaniel, com- 
fortably established on @ mat in the hall; by way of 
giving himself a countenan 

It was as well he was not looking at her; she 
‘had suddenly turned deathly white, and the hand 
phe was fastening her mantle trembled convul- 
sively, : 

“T have something to do first,” she said, in a per- 
fectly firm Voice. “Goon to the crocus-bed, down 
be oy ~ greenhouse, and wait for gal 

6 had uperunnveey, grown terribly nervous, and 
was glad of this brief reprieve, so he bowed and 
passed on out of doors. 

Agnes. hurried through the library into a little 


it ont—téok it with a sudden rush and whirl dizzying 
his brait, took it ‘and ‘réad; with eyes that swam ond 
ached; the truth in regard to what he had believed 
the perfidy of his ‘former love. 

One extract will suffice to make you understand. 

** Only last week, Agnes, I was told that it seemed 
likely Norton Lansdale would marry. I want you'to 
offer him my heartfelt congratulations aud hopes for 
his future happiness... l.want,.too, that it should be 
you who tell him that at last I have learned I erred 
in doubting him.- I refused to believe that ie had 
written to me that time-I-sat at home expecting him 


-end saw him»ride by with Mrs. Morris. Only yes- 


terday his letter was returned to me!from the Dead 
Letter Office. Think of that! I want you to tell 
him that I never flirted with Hoffman, that I only 
went to the masked ball because I: was so mad. 

wanted to do what I thought would enrage him most. 
I write in great haste, but I love you dearly, and 
am always your affectiotiate cousin, Is ABEL. 

“P.S—I find that, in'my hurry, T have forgotten 
to tell you the very thing which personally concerns 
me the most’ nearly, which, I am suré, my darling 
girl will be’ glad to hear.” 

Then the sheet ended; the rest of the postscript 
had been continued on a separate page, which, in her 
hurry, Isabel bad forgotten to put ia the envelope 
along with the letter. ' 

Norton ‘Lansdale read, and stood dumb. He heard 
Agues’s voice, but could not catch her words through 
this rush and whirr in his braiu.. He was ghastly 
white: his eyes looked dead and cold. She thought 
him overcome by the sudden nows, unable to realize 
that once more he had his love and his happiness 
within his grasp, 

“Tt is all true, Norton,” she said; “all true! 
And Isabel loves, you; has neverceaséd to love you, 
and to be true. . You can see that. .Ob, my friend, 
lam thankful,” 

“ What am I to.do?” he groaned. I. can’t 
think! Agnes, think jor mo. Tell me what I must 

0 ” 


snuggery beyond, and locked.the door. Then she | do? 
took from her pocket. the letter, opened, read it 
again, fell upon her knees and prayed fervently, As 
soon as she looked.in his face she had known what 
errand had this morning brought Norton Lansdale 
into her presence. 

_ Now she was praying for strength to resist tempta- 


dion. 3 

If she destroyed this letter'she held in her hand 
she could have Lansdale’s love; ay, she could make 
bim utterly forget the old dream, If she could do 
it! 


Bat she'could not. The fiends had been permitted 
to tempt her, but never daring # single moment of 
that awfal night—oh, what a night of agony it had 
been !—had they been able to obtain the least dominiou 
over her pure soul. 

She prayed; not @ word escaped her lips, but she 
prayed with all thé passion of her noble‘spirit. ' She 
only rémained there a few seconds. 

Then she rose and wett forth to meet Norton 
Lansdale. 

He was walking up and down by the flower-bed, 
occasionally touching’ a leaf or raising a flower, be- 
causé hé knew her hand bad touched it, He saw her 
and came quickly forward to meet ber; not nervous 
now, not agitated, but with a holy calm in his soul, 
such as you may in some moment of unusual bles- 
eedness have felt when you were entering a church, 

“ Agnes!’ he said, when he was close to her. 
“ Agnes y 
_ He did not know that he called her name. It was 
just the ory of his inmost soul. uttering without: his 
being aware that one word which held. and rounded 
dato perfection all of life’s happiness, 

She was perfectly calm, glad—too glad—to let the 
restoration of his peace come through her. Could 
asistaten have offered @ higher boon to. her, a wo- 
man: d ’ 

She held the letter in her hand, she extended it 
toward him. y 

“ What is it?” he asked, rather impatiently. ‘I 
can’t read letters just now. I want totell you some- 
thing first.” ' 

“But I want you to’ read the letter first;” she 
answered. And again she smiled as her eyes met 
his and he was conséious Of thinking that when she 
went away to be an angel she would look as she did 
bow, 

But he, wanted her all woman at this t, 


**Go to her at once.” 

** Where? Florida?” 

* No, no!” she answered, “Isabel is back in 
Scotland, Look-at the address.” 

But he only stared dumbly at her instead. 

* You have just time to get home, pack a valise, 
and reach the station. Go—go, at ouce.” 

“Go?” he repeated. 

“Yes! yes! Go!” 

*T must,” he muttered. “It is right; I must.’’ 

She did not catch his words; she only thought 
he was dizzy yet, from sudden happiness. She 
wanted ‘him’ gone; her strength was ebbing; she 
must ‘be alone. 

She knew that he held her hand for an instant ; 
that his glazed eyes looked into hers; that his lips 
tried to frame words which they could not utter; 
still she believed it was all excess of joy. Then he 
was gone. 

You and I may well pray that Heaven in its 
mercy will keep us from such suffering as Agnes 
Morley lived through during the next three days 
and nights, She bad exhausted her strength in that 
work of renunciation—the grandest work God gives 
to any human being. The weary soul sank down 
helpless, and the mad human heart cried out in its 
blind anguish, aud struggled and fought till her 
physical frame was worn and spent as if by a long 
illness. 

During the third day Agnes was too weak to rise 
from. her bed; and poor old Mrs, Trenton so 
frightened, that, for the first time in her life, she 
was past astonishment, nearly went out of her 
senses with alarm. She would not leave Agnes to 
herself ; she would ‘rush into the room every ten 
minutes, each time armed with six different remedies, 
all ‘of which sle iusisted on the girl’s taking at 
once, and one of which would have been enough to 
kill a giant, 

She had her dying of eyery imaginable disease in 
turn, from heart-complaint to cancer. She begged 
that twenty different physicians should be sent 
for, and danced, and bowled, and prayed, till, in 
self-defence, Agues left her bed, aud declared herself 
cured. ¥ 

“It must have been colchrcum, or the drops, else 
it was the remedy for spasms, No, it may have 
been the small-pox preventive. I am astonished,” 

bbed the old bird, so insane, by this time, that 





no 
angel, and he cried, in his masculine impatience : 

»“ You tease-me! 1 cannot be played with! Agnes, 
listen.’”’ . ; 

“ Norton, listen!” she said, so.solemuly, in a voice 
of such’ unearthly sweetness, that he stood silent, 
with @ feeling almost of awe. ‘+ Read that letter. | It 
has pleased Heaven to let me be she instrument of 
letting .you\know that you have found yout happi- 
ness again. . Read it and Jet us give thanks together.” 

He took the sheet she had opened aud was holding 





she honestly believed Agnes had swallowed one 
and all the horrible doses of medicine she had pre- 
sented, 

The fourth day came. Agnes. pleaded business. 
letters to write, and kept her room. 

A neighbour. was mercifully taken ill in the after- 
noon, and Mrs.;'Trenton flow-cff, armed with her 
medicine-bottles, ready to offer the contents of each, 
in tura, to the sufferer; and vow that each had 
cured Agues when she was at deaih’s door. 





Agnes’was waiting for a letter ; when ove came, 
from Isabel or Lansdale, telling her that the recon- 
ciliation was) complete, ‘then her strength would 
return. It wouldbeca sin, after that, to suffer; so 
she should be helped to overcome, 

Twilight arrived. Some friend, who chanced to 
meet Mrs. Trentony unconsciously played the part of 
good Samaritan to Agnes by carryiug the robin 
home to tea. t al 

Agnes went downstairs: to the library, the last 
room in which she had stood with Nortou Lausdale, 
and sat down in the gloom. 

The evening post was in; a servant had gone to 
the village; he would come back presently, and 
bring the letters, the reading of which should help 
her to‘rise above this weakness that shocked her 
conscience like a positive crime. 

wit was almost dark, but she did not ring for lights 
she wanted none, ‘I'he letter—if the letter would 
only come! 

Suddenly she heard the outer door open—heard 
a step in the hall. The man had come back, She 
tried to rise, and go and meet him, but she could 
no more move than if her limbs had been, made of 
stone. 

The door of, the library opened—then a pause. 
The man _ was there; he had the letter; he was in 
search of her. He would go away, thinking she was 
not in the room, and she could not call out—could 
not stir. 

The gleam of her white dressing-gown shone 
through the dusk, and made’ her visible to the eyes 
ef the person who entered. Another instaut, and 
Norton Lansdale was by ber side, and Norion Lans- 
dale was crying in her ear: 

“T obeyed you—I went, It was right. Thank 
Heaven, I did right!” ‘ 

In his gratitude he came to thank her for what was 
not her due—she realized that. 

Pertaps her consin had come, too. Perhaps she 
wished to be be married from there! These thoughts 


| flashed like lightning through Agnes’s brain. 


“ Where is Isabel?” she exclaimed. 

* Isabel?” he repeated, in wonder. “ Safeat home, 
of course. Where should she be?” 

“IT thought—thought you might have brought her. 
She. used to say she would be married from here,” 
Agnés said, in a slow, tired tone. 

“Oh, the stepmother has suddenly grown so fond 
of her thatshe would not hear of sucha thing. ‘I'here 
is to be a grand wedding in May, and you are to go 
on,”’ he answered, with a joyous laugh. 

How could he laugh like that? She felt as if she 
were dead and buried and beard him laughiug above 
her tomb. 

“So Iam back,” he continued. ‘ You don’t even 
say you are glad to see me, Not that you could see 
me, because it is as black as a pall here. I-could just 
catch the gleam of your white dress, and was half 
inclined to think you a ghost,” 

Again he laughed, and she shivered, thinking that 
she was @ ghost, doomed to stop on earth and live 
over and over the wreck of her mortal happiness. 

“ Agnes!” he cried, suddenly, in an altered voice. 
“don’t sit so still and silent, You trouble me. 
You make me fear that you are not glad I have come 
back,” 

“Tam glad, very glad,” she answered, in the same 
slow, cold tone. “Only I thought Isabel liad come, 
too. Lh] 


‘*But she is busy with her preparations, says she 
has no rest, day or night. Oh, she wants you to be 
bridesmaid. Ihave a letter for you; but never mind 
that now.” 

“ No, never mind that now,” she repeated, scarcely 
knowing what she said, only longing to escape more 
of his happy revelatioas. 

“ Are you not well ?”’ he asked, quickly. 

“Yes, oh yes, to-day, But I think I caught 
cold——” 

“Standing out by that crocus-bed with me,” he 
broke in. ‘ Great Heavens! shall I ever forget that 
morning? Agnes, I thought I should go mad!” 

‘It was too sudden. But now——” 

She would speak, she would. not yield. 

“ Ay, now,” be cried, “Oh, Agnes, I came to you 
that morning witha question, bus you would not 
listen. I heard youthea. Lobeyed you. Hear me 
now.” 

“ Yes, youshall tell me, I like to hear. 
glad, glad! She expected you?” 

“Nota bitofit! Butshewas glad. What a nice 

rl she,is! I never knew she was half so good. 

he’s a8 pretty as ever, and as happy as a queen.” 

“ Thank Heaven,” he heard her whisper, and 
her voice. made him pause. 

“ So do I—heartily,” he answered. “ {Well, it is 
all set straight...Thank Heaven that she and I[ 
found out our mistake in time.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 


of he would only spare hor a little; if he would 


She was 
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“go away! But he did mot know there was any 
reason why it shonld be ‘hard for her to listen; 
‘end he must not, he must mot! She would rouse 
herself! Qh, how ‘could she be a0 weak, so des- 
icable ! 
, “Ring the bell;” she said, “létus:have lights. I 
will give you some tea ; you shall tell me the whale 
after.” 
“1 must tell you the whole first,” he answered. 
“Oh, Agnes, I don’t know what to make of gou. 


Have I been a vain fool, after all? I thought yon | 


cared a little for me, or could be daughtto care. 
“ Don’t I tell youl am glad?’ she broke im, ‘her 
! voice sharp with agony. , 

*“Glad of what ?” he.cried. 

‘* For you—for Isabel. Glad that was permitted 
to be the one to give you the letter——” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” he interrupted in his turn. 
“Tam glad to know she ‘was not jus and 
deceitful. Of course I do her full justice.” 

** Of course, of course.” 

“But it is you and’me I want. to talk af, Agnes. 
You knew, you must have known, what i cameifor 
that morning, Oh, Agnes, 1 loveyou. Ldsvedoved 
you all my life, though I did not know it till J dad 
suffered about Isabel. Agnes, Agues! Can't you 
give me a little hope ?” 

She was out of her chair. She was turning to flee 
Hither he was mad, orshe was raving. He caught 
her hand ; she wrenched it from his hold, 

«Isabel !” 

The name was all she could utter. 

He held her fast. He began to understand. 

“Did you not get her other letter? ‘Lhe post- 
script she forgot to put in the first?” 

“No.” 


“It was to tell you of her’engagement to Walter 
Grosyenor. Such a nice fellow! @h, Agnes! 
answer me. Have I hoped ém vain? Can't -you 
care? Is there no hope? J went to daabeli I 
determined to tell her the whole truth, that I loved 
you ; but there was mo need. Agnes, 1" 

She did not speak, but both ‘hands fluttered in his 
like the wings ef a tired bird;\and, somehow, it 
needed no farther words to make their souls plain 
to one another 

And thus it was Lansdale,.at last, found heppi- 
ness. “Oh!” he whispered, afteria while, “I have 
loved you for years, and when I little knew it. But 
it burst upon me like a revelation that sweet May 
morning when I came home, and saw you, amid tle 
blossoms and daisies, the freshest, brightest of all, 
@ very ‘Queen of May.’” F.8. B. 








Live humming birds have at last been imported. 

WHEN a Calmuck bas @ marriageable daughter he 
flies a flag from the top of his houses. 

SHEFF.ELD being great in bicycle performances 
intends to escort the Prince of Walesinto Sheflield 
by a large body of bicyclists. 

‘THOUGH the horse that the Prince of Wales and 
party went to see win the Derby did not, still long 
ago His Royal Highness, under wise advice, is said 
to have backed Galopin warmly. 

Ir is probable there will be a Royal Naval Reservo 
training battery established at the south head of 
Wick in October next. The reserve in the district 
which such a battery will serve numbers between 
500 and 600 men. 

As a souvenir of the late interview at Venice the 
Emperor Francis Joseph ibas just sent to King 
Victor Emmanuel two superb fowling-picces in- 
Jaid with gold and mother-of-pearl. On the case are 
- escutcheons of the houses of Bavoy and Haps- 

urg. 

Grorcz ADOLPHUS GraesBacn, a well-known 
musician, has just died at Windsor at the age of 74. 
‘The deceased was the last. surviving member of the 
private band of George III., which he entered-at the 
age of nine years, his father then holding the posi- 
tion af bandmaster; he was also a member of the 
Italian Opera, Sacred Harmonie Society, and the 
Philharmovic Society. 

THE QuEen’s BintHpar.—Her Majesty’s birth- 
day was celebrated at Balmoral Osstle on Monday 
week, with the customary demonstrations: of  re- 
joining. The usual distribution of . substantial 
clothing and tea and sugar was given to the pooron 
the Royal estate, and also on the Iuvercanld estate 
in the neighbourhood of Balmoral. Someideaof the 
number of presents given by the Queen may by 
gathered from the fact that it took a man « whale 
day to go the round of the recipients in a dog-cart. 
Her Majesty gave a ball at the Uastle on Wednesday 
evening to a few of the leading tenamtry on 


the estates, and the gamekeepers and servants at | » 


the Castle. Dancing began at five in the afternven 
in a large marquee erected on the lawn a short 
distance north-west from the Castle. A substantiel 
dinner was served in the steward’s room and ser- 


vante’ hall at eight o'clock, and supper was on the 
tables ae eleven. aor ge) was Hp ies ca 
supper, was engaged with, an - 
mony until an early hour on Foesdey sas: 
Her a Beatrice, and Princess Vic- 


toria. aod Bila of Hesse, accompanied by the ladies 
eens ne household, were preasnt for a 


MY CARPET-BAG 


Mv mame‘is Sohn Holton. Tam 
iagicyantabeapetahesd teeennloss 


porter carrying one, and 

direction with @ sort of high-bred phoma 

ing him.s pedler or.a.scissors gri , 

draw a to let him pasa, and old ladies eye hi 
suspiciously, and inform their neighbours that 

have known small-pox to be carried in ' 


on to the toes of your vis 4 vis; in railway stations 
you are afraid to put it down a moment some 
one should appropriate it; and in a rail 
it is perfectly intolerable. If yon on 
seat, somebody will be sure‘to want 

if you.lay it on the floor some! will 
smash as any of patent ‘hair dye, and condemn 
you to look ten years older than usual for the next 
ten days; if you it up, some man who is soft 
enough to wear a beaver will strike ‘his head 
against it, and at you with a small volcano 
in his eyes; and if you:wrap it in your shawl, and 
hold it in your arms, all the women in the carriage 


on your 
seat ; 
‘on it, 


just once, for its poor mother’s sake. 
perience. 

I was sent by the firm with which I was connected 
to a distanttown last autumn on business:of impor- 
— which would keep me.absent someeight or 
ten days. 


of glothing, and there was nothing for it but to dake 
agreeing q 
I set out for the railway, feeling very much like.a 
culprit, my well-stuffed bag swinging against the 
of every man [ encountered, and being sniffed 
at by all the dogs on the road. I rather suspect 
they smelled the bladder of Scotch snuff I had 
recently purchased, and packed in with my other 


is snuff-taking. A very mild sin, I think. 

Ihad proceeded about half the distance when a 
*bus, pretty ‘heavily loaded, overtook me. 
driver drew in his horses. 

‘bag looks heavy.’’ 


“Ride, sir? Your 
“No,” I growled, plodding on, conscions that 
me from 


‘several pairs of feminine eyes regarded 
the windows. 

“Book agent or tract pedler,”’ remarked the 
river to a man beside him. 

“Got his clean collars in that bag,’’ said a 
squeaking female voice—‘ I'll warrant he’s going a 
courting. Looks dreadful sheepish.” And the 
‘vehicle whirled away. ’ 

I took.a cress path, amd. reached the station full 
ve minutes ahead of it, and ners —— of 
hearing one woman to an icating me 
with a-nod of hier henaieb: ep 

‘Thera, that feller with the: bag looks ex- 
actly like the chap that stole my silver spoons when 
we had our tea-party. Wish I could see the inside 
of his valise.” 

Este > Cixe tee she Eoonet ta tons pg 
young lady was cending steps at | same 
ote with a panshonss a hand. si 

was in.a hurry, and did mot stop for ceremony. 
My carpet-bag went thnmp against her bandbox— 


pragned in the side of the a out 
rolled a French bonnet, a pair of old boots, a puff 
ball, a saucer, a bottle of concentrated musk 
a) acy. Se mstethg novel, 

C) screamed, the guard growled at me, and 
I made the best of my way into the carriage. , 

I put my carpet-bag on the seat beside me, and 
employed myself by looking out of the window. At 
the next station a 
and bugle trimuiing, was added 

wept the with her 2 
— for me. I could lift a fi 
vent it she had sank down, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion;.on my earpet-bag, and at the same time there | 


In omnibuses it is yng lg out of your hands , 
” 


will mistake you for a widower, ing a baby 
and will beg to be allowed ‘to ikias the little darling 


But to commence with my own individual ex- }, 


Of course it was necessary for me to have changes | y, 


things ; for you must know that my only bad habit |’ 


The |. 


Sor eae. tela 


“of the toatoake ans might 


couse, ** Mt 1 8 tm 
‘otied he, “What is it? 1 shall 


finale sora, anf found 


contrivances, yelaped bibs! 
I was about to swear a word or two, when a 


‘One ofthem turned down the bed, saw me and 
grew white as a sheet. She threw up her hands 
‘and screamed. © 


I sprang ont. The Indies flew from ‘the room, 
down the stairs and [after them. 
They called mes black man, said I had intended 
= ieee emda 
I took the liberty of blowing the whole esta- 
blishment, and got helped out of it by the boot of 
I bought a coat and a pair of boots at. shop, and 
had the felicity of ing about the-streets unt) 
i is hotel being the:only one in the place. 
I have not seen my carpet-bag since.’ J never de- 
sire to set eyes on one of. the tribe again or! 
_— 
Waar 18 A Gatopnr?”—The 


it nequires more than one 


technical ‘Tt ‘stands for an *‘ errand 
nop” org-tistatann te valso for e@ “rogne”’ and 
“rascal.” The latter meaning may be arrived at 


lady, radiantin ribb | simply from the innate evil propensities of the Pari- 


sian “ in,” but weshoulddancy that it is more 
likely that in this sense the etymology is a ‘parallel 
to our English word “‘scamp,” or:one who **outs and 
vans.” Besides these meanings, which are to be 
found im any ordinary: French dietionary, Prince 








was a stamping report, and the whole air-was filled 


Batthyaany bes dandiy.volunteeved to us a more 
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Lonpox.—tIron ore has been discovered at Wheat- | times; the quickness of the response varies, too, 

ley, Oxfordshire, within a half a mile of the rail. | with the nature of the signal, and with the practice 

way station, and is now being worked by oat the o) has had in noting the same or similar 
i 


attings by an incorporated company, and six 
tines Leder oe layers have been dissovered, 
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; Hier gence dn which the name is applicatte to 
The Derby wiieer on the-woots of his. 













A aeties of corresponding investigations of the 










i to wate atwhieh the human mind acts-in bulk is also 
- fer Brew hag Roe whigh ‘aro ner | ¥arymuch needed. In them it would be not the 
sending in their own trucks fone ae Oa Touts | mental action of individuals, but of classes, that 
district. This discovery, from ‘its ould ‘be studied: thow Jang it takes the various 
fi 


‘Glaases-cf anen ‘tomeceive a new idea ; how 

‘itis before the idee iis generally accepted by 

Class and carried into tice; and what are 

be aogeteel for the acceptance of 
ent of ideas by different classes. 

he investigation would have to be made his- 

lly by-such.a man as Francis or Her- 

¥ Fy ec by specialists —— mad sone 

man progress, com- 

Jccooatien im their special 


























tion is to - oo ery 
; se 

ment u the old } z acceptance. One 

‘would record the mareimportant. 

in acience, giving the date of each, the 

some itman of 


the time at was ac- 
generally by the leaders of that particular 


the date of its tion by 
by guaitical men, and lastly by ec- 













tion. Other similar 






effect, ke Bae a : 
on merely as orna- 
Artiriciat Bors B iin the cases of the 
which allows of producing 


'| WRed were ogee con- 
2a. | ¢ ificance. Certain 
sip |athomes rep ‘wintn atten: were famed 
fer their ala Poles believe that 
affix ach month ‘Be under the influence of a 
ted. ever required by the ax Now, about ti ui gtane, which exerts its power over the 
fees desirability of & town or bemmg ken Ese dest ~g. 4 wer born dating the period a 
ty of hydrants the: ( ; Nhe |} ithe ore customary among frien 
serge } ag eT tto-make reciprocal presents of trinkets 
with the natal stones. 

isa list of the stones peculiar to 
Butt ronth = — Foggy Ate per 
before we rush into any wholesale adie | Ge : gomstanoy and fidelity. February.—Ame- 
these to our mains we shouldbe carefull ‘te 4 ES ‘thget: dineerity. March.—Bloodstone: courage 
@ pattern which will prove the most useful. Puig }#"¢qresence-ef mind. April_— Diamond: innocence. 
commendation cannot be given to some of or Mogeimerald; snesess in love. June.—Agate: 
sent kinds of hydrants, for they are not only en- wand jong life. July.—Cornelian: contented 
closed in @ box and difficult to get at, bat a great | mind. August.—Sardonyx: conjugal felicity. Sep- 
waste of water accrues every time they are used. tember.—Chrysolite: antidote against madness, 
It might be wise to copy the American pattern, | Uctober.—Opal: hope. November.—Topaz: fidelity. 

which is of a stand-post character. When a fire December. Turquoise: Prosperity. 
breaks out, all that is needed then is to screw upon | As might be expected in so fanciful a matter, the 
the nipple-attached to the post the washer and moral qualities attributed to the stones vary greatly 
socket at the end of the coil, and to lay.on the | #ccording to different authorities, and moreover, 
water. The valve which controls the supply is also | Other gems than those mentioned above have been 

some little distanee down into'the ground, and as | 8°t apart as emblems af the different months. 

has the stand-pipe empties itself, there is no annoyance | Rings were also used among many different na- 
from frost. | tions as charms and talismaus.against the evil eyo 
and demons, against debility, the power of the 

























eo a ae : 
C) are 

fire. They might, for that @ren 
of anil bibs cor hediied and f 














pressed and dried tn onkes, Wich cen he kept with- 
out deterioration fof a considerable time. Under 
these circumstances @ large gmonnt of yeast can 
now be rendered available, whereas till lately it was 
to a great @ Waste » most of our 
prerg pt a: 55 pasition to be fur- 
yeast, except such as are in a ion 

nished direct from the brewers with the fresh 


Cuarcoat Briquettzs For Dryine New 

































powder, saltpetre, and some sementing material DRAINAGE. fi and most of the ills inherent to h 
compressed into blocks and dried, have been found Some writer has said that ber is to the | pa vm Sometimes the virtu t - existed in the a, 
peculiarly adapted to replace the charcoal for the} earth what breath is to man. drains are '| and sometimes in the device or inscription or magi- 
above purpose, since the on with them is 


earth's lungs. Science and peteet yd ja cal letters engraved — it. ery sa upon 
¢ ‘ intelligent dispute, a ®'| rings are now comparatively rare, but in old times 
eapacity of the earth, not to mention its | they were common. It is supposed that the fashion 
thf is Ja in proportion toits ability | of having mottoes, or “reasons,” as they were 
to receive Nature’s nourishment, mamely heat, air, | called, was of Roman origin, for the young Romans 
and moisture, and to-expel the poisonous secretions || gave rings ‘to their lady-loves with mottoes out on 
a f left within the earth. | gems, such as ‘‘ Remember,” “Good lack to you,” 
acid, to renew the fuel, since exactly the proper] The ‘ farmer should as soon expect | “Love me, and I will love thee.” In the fourteenth 
quantity of briquettes can be ignited at first. ‘They | health to his and vigour to his mind with con- | and fifteeuth centaries the posy was inscribed on 
are simply plan cn 9 uneetat bricks, or, better, | gested as ving power in his acres when | the outside of the ring, and in the sixteenth and 
upon an iron-wire grate, end. ol » 800 or even of heavy soil. Bven the | seventeenth centuries it was placed inside. In the 
HEIGHT oF Waves.—Mr, lightest soil lacks porosity, Respiration, then, | year 1624a little book was published with the fol- 
letter says: “Dr. | must be eet down by the farmer who would be saree title :—‘‘ Love's garland ; or posies for rings, 
North Atlantic 24 | successful in the largest’ sense as being absolutely | han:ikerchiefs, and gloves, and snail tokens 
as to his acres as to-himself, that lovers send their loves.’”’ Some of ‘these 
Nor is posses to receive nature’s gifts (air, | mottoes have become pretty well hackneyed in the 
heat, and moisture), which drainage sooares, the | course of years; thus the Rev. Giles Moore notes 
- | limit of its advantages. That the richest of natural | in his journal un dates 1673-4, “ Bought for 
soils, when undrained, will no are with much | Ann Brett a gold ring, this being the posy—‘ When 
inferior soil when drained, all in’ persons ; this you see remember me.’” 
know ; but the utility and w eponomy of | In some cases instead of words the stones are 
the drainage system is best illustrated when fertil- | made to tell the by means of acrostios ; thus 
izers come to be used. The drained land receives | to obtain Love the following arrangement is made : 
and retain, almost without loss, the fructifying | L apis lazuli, O pal, V erde antique, E merald; and 
of fertilizers; while, from obvious causes, | for Love me, malachite and another emerald are 
undrained land receives , wastefully, and | added. ave sometimes represented on tings 
always coldly, the expensive helps to its productive- | by the same means; and the Prince of Wales on 
ness. The | of fertilizers, used on undrained | his marriage.to the Princess Alexandra gave her as 
soil, will yield bat a temporary benefit; while much | a keeper one with the stones set.so.as to represent 
land, drained and fertilized, will be almost | his familiar name of Bertie, as follows :—B eryl, 
tible. . E merald, B uby, T urquoise, I acinth, E merald. 
A WANT. i a Herd ie have re oe for ie, the — 
Manr i ious experiments have been made wi exception of f, k, q, y, and z, and they 
determine tow lo , on the a it takes a man | obtain the words “Souvenir” and “ Amitié” by 
‘to receive a mental impression —~ respond to it by | the following means:—S aphir, or sardoine, O nux 
some simple action. As might have been predicted | or opale, U raine, V ermeille, Emeraude, N atra- 
some men feel and think much more promptly than | linthe, I ris, Rubis or rose diamant. A mé¢thiste, or 
others. It is.also found that the same man’s men- | aigue-marine, M alachite, I ris, T urquoise, or topaze, 
tal and) merveus actions are not the same at all 'I ris, E meraude 


manipulati 
cleaner and safer, and they neeil no attention what- 
ever, as they burn away very , without any 
liability to go out, and without of producing 
conflagration by ing too heated. Be- 
sides, it is mot necessary to enter a room repeated! 
that is under this treatment and filled with 















































in the letter, and 
preney: soy ot for heights 
states is waves of 30 feet im height move 
rate of 32 miles per hour. _ it * 
An Important Discovery oy Izon Ore. and 
OTHER MINERALS witnus Sixty .Muas. oF 
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{THE LESSER 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION, 
By PuHiLantuos, 
> 
VocaBULARY. 

CamMoMILE.—See Chamomile. 

CAMPANULA PyRaMIpa. Ambition—And see 
Blue Bell (of Scotland) and Canterbury Bell. 

Campion.—See Rose Campion, 

CANARY Grass. Perseverance, 

Canpyturt. (Jleris Odorata). Indifference. 

We know the Candytuft better as an ornament 
to our garden borders than as a wild flower, in which 
state it is called Clown’s Mustard, and is bitter and 
antiscorbutic. The rich white and purple blossoms 
of the cultivated plant give out a sweet scent, whence 
itssecond name of odorata, There are many varieties, 
semperflorens, etc., which we need not enumerate. 

rrr taae | Beit. (Campanula latifolia). Grati- 
tude. 

The Giant Bell-Flower in its wild state is found 
in woods, with its stout-stalked flowers of purplish 
hue, but this is not truly the same variety of 
Campanula as our present garden flower, which is a 
German variety, Campanula media. Old Gerarde 
says of the wild original : “ It doth grow plentifully on 
the lower hedgerows of Kent, about Canterlary, 
Sittingbourne, Southfleet, Greenhithe, and several 
other places.” The name seems derived from the place 
of its growth, as well as from the great resort to the 
cathedral by pilgrims who visited the shrine. of 
‘Thomas & Becket, many of whom carried with them, 
says an old writer, hand-bells slung upon poles, 
upon which some played most musically. The term 
“ Canterburie bells ” was also-applied to these metal 
instruments, for we find in the examination of one 
William Thorpe, a Lollard, in the year 1407, who 
denounced the disorders produced by these pil- 





CELANDINE.] 


grimages, the following uncomplimentary description 
of the pilgrims’ perforuiances. “ Everie toune they 
come through, what with the noyse of theyr singing, 
and the sounde of theyr piping, and the jangling of 
theyr Canterburie bells, with the barkynge of the 
dogges at them, they make more noyse than if the 
kinge came there with all his clarions and merrie 
minstrels.” They were also in the midland counties 
called Coventry Bells, by some herbalists, Mercury's 
Violets, and by monkish writers, Viola Mariana, and 
the Virgin’s Violet. 

Clare thus speaks of the wild flower :— 

pot eosn the bee fields, wadi home in bases 

rou: seas 0; ving iS W. ve gone, 

Cheating the noyen: of Le labouring t bese, 

By. cropping blossoms they were perched upon; 

As thyme along the hills, and lambtoe knots, 

Sete Sie meee 

That love in shade and solit de to dwell. 

The Canterbury Bell is not nice about soil, and is 
of easy culture and propagation, and its grand blue 
flowers form a striking object. Specimens of the 
Campanula pyramidalis are grown in pots in the 
winter, With a flower stem six feet in height covered 
with blossoms from top to root. There are also white 
and yellow varieties, of the latter C. punctata, from 
Siberia, is a very handsome variety. 

Care Jasminz. “I amcompletely happy.” 

CARDAMINE. (Cardaminus pratensis)... -C 
Froweg. SPsEDWELL. Lapy’s Smock. Paternal 
Error. 

It is nothing more than a odd coincidence that 
a flower one of whose old names, and that the name 
used by Shakespeare, in ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” was 
Lady’s Smock, should have been chosen by the com- 
pilers of the Language of Flowers as the symbol of 
“Paternal Error.” Of course these persons did not 
identify the Cardamine with the poet’s spring flower, 

** Daisies pied and violets blue, 

And Lady smocks all silver-white, 
With cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight,” 


‘ or even that of Cuekoo-flower ; a name it derives from 
: blooming in April and May, ‘+ whenas the cuckooidoth 
; begin to sing her pleasant notes,”saysold Gerarde. By- 
| the-bye, Sir J. E.Smith, one of our greatest botanists, 
supplies a not improbable derivation of the name Lady's 
Smock. He says; When very abundant in moist 
meadows, at a distance-thoy~look like large white 
patches, resembli e inner’ female garment laid 
out to bleach.” e Howers, however, are most gen- 
erally of a pale lilac, and. often. of.a pinkish white, 
and only white when about to fade. away... The “ Cuc~ 
koo-buds” in Shakespeare’slines are doubtless butter- 
cups,a name used in Warwickshire and Staffordshire. 
‘The Cuckoo-flower belongs to the Bitter-cress fa 
mily, and the plants are so that we are sur- 
prised to find them considered asa'salad herb. Dr. 
Witheriug says that the flowers’ of the Cardamine 
pratensis are’ good in hysteric and epileptic cases, as 
méntionéd by Dr. Ray in his Letters. “ Whilst in 
CornwallI had the pleasure of meeting with the Reve- 
rend Mr. Gregor, who told me thatthe et tops 
ofthe Lady’s Smock had been successfully used by his 
family in the cure of epilepsy.” There are some splen- 
did relations of the pretty little Lady’s Smock in.our 
greenhouses but none command themselves to our 
gaucy like the abundant meadow flower: 
Earth’s cultureless buds fto my heart ye were dear 
Ere the fever of passion or offear 
Had scathed my existence's bloom, 
Once I welcome, you more, in life's passionless 


s' ‘ 
With he viscid of youth to revisit 
And I pray you may grow o’er my tomb, 

Carnation (Deep red). (Dianthus C Tus.) 
Carnation (striped). Refusal—But see (Pink). 

The wild flower known as the Clove Pink, Clove 
Gillyower, or July-flower, is the parent. of. all our 
grand carnations, of which there are more than four 
hundred varieties, although skilful gardeners have told 
us, which is partially true, “that carnations cannot be 
produced’ from’ pinks nor pinks from carnations.” 
Of the family Dianthus there are five British species, 
whose generic name is derived from Dios, “ of Jupiter,” 
and aithos, “a flower,” so that this charming genus 
of plants is dedicated as it wore to the great Jove 
himself. Wordsworth writes :— 

The wild Pink crowns the wall, 
And with the flowers are mingled stones; 
which must refer to'the Clove Piuk, as no other will 
grow on walls. We have seen it at Rochester Castle, 
at Sanddown, and on chalk cliffs in Kent and Sussex. 
A modern poct (H, G. Adams) has.addressed a little 
poem to it as “ the Castle Pink,” of which we quote a 
stanza. 
The swallow loves the castle pink, 
And now and then a bee, 
Borne upwards by some sudden gust, 
Clings to it lovingly ; 
Like one who journeyeth afar 
Where unknown realms extend, 
Whose heart is gladdened by the sight 
Of some familiar friend, ; 
The dusky rooks around it caw 
When evetide veils the sky, 
They mark it blooming sweetly there, 
And know their home is nigh. 

CarpinaL Fiowse. Pomp. Distinction. Emi- 
mence. 

CaTCHFLY, or BLADDER CAMPION. (Silene inflata). 
Betrayed, 

CatcurLy (Red). “Youthful Love. ' 

There are ten British species of Silene, of theso 
the Bladdér Campion blooms in ficlds and waste 
land in July dnd August. It is easily distinguished 
by its white globular flower-cup, delicately marked 
by purplish brown veins. The bud, as well as. the 
leaves, has a pale sea-green tint, and the young shoots 
and leaves boiled have the smell and taste of green 
peas. They are, however, rather. bitter, a defect 
which we are told may be removed by blanching. 
The Bladder Campion is a conimon dish in the 
Greek islands in early spring, having a flavour com- 
bined of peas and asparagus, and it is related that in 
1685, when a swarm of locusts desolated the Balearic 
Isles, they spared this common wild flower, and 
thus'many people were saved from starvation by its 
means. 

The Red Catchfly, (Lychnis diurna) or Red Campion 
is to be found in most hedgerows or woods, and grows 
very tall in favourable situations, There are many 
beautiful species of is cultivated in our gardens, 
of which white and red may be taken as answering 
to our symbols, The old name of the Scarlet Lychnis 
was the. Cross of Jerusalem. 

Cartieya, Mature Charms. Matronly Grace. 

Crepar Lear. “I live for thee.” 

Cepar. (Pinus Cedrs).” Strength. . 

In its native soil the Cedar of Lebanon 





has been 
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taken as the most majestic tree «in nature... And the 
framers of flower li have ‘taken ‘it as ‘the 
symbol of Strength. Old writers maintain that its 
wood will continue sound for two thousand years, 
and Bunbury'says that cedar-wood of ‘that age wiis 
found th the temple ‘of Apollo at Utica. Its use b. 

Solomon inthe building of the ‘Temple need ly 


be méntionéd, ‘but’ the great’ statue at Ephesus is 


said to have been carved of cedar-wood. ‘Its resinous 
perfume. was ly said to inspiro devotion ; 
and theantiseptic qualities of chips occasion 
it to bo largely used in funeral, preparations and its 
resin in embalming. Bishop Mant, in his‘ British 
‘onths,” speak of some of the noblest specimens in 

these island at. Enfield and Warwick, ‘Thero are also 
some fine cedars at Stowe, and.in mapy places near 
the motropolis., Here.are Bishop Mant’s lincs :— 

*Tis sad indeed the fate to tell 

Of thee, once favoured Israel, 

Thy cedar's stately growth, though rare 

With us of grandeur ‘to compare 

' With such as wont:of old to crown 

The rocks of snowy Lebanon, 

And still on Libanus desplay 

‘Tiki wercks, wopuicls decay, 


Yet charms he, if perchance your eye 
Tis venerable form descry, 
Such as in [enfield’s royal chase 

Ile holds his proud and lonely place, 

‘The plant, of learncd, Uyedale's, skill 
Seedling from Syria’s rocks ; and still 

‘There stands despite the rending wind 

The monarch of his stately kind:: ) 
Or such br with collective graco, 

A grove of that unrivalled race, 

O’er Warwick's. princely park extend, 

And with a pomp their branches bend, 
Adorn the battlemented wall, 4 

The vaulted porch and ancient hall, 

The castle's antique armoury’ 

Tulius’ high tower, and'keep of Guy. 

Yet charms he, thotigh less talf he grows, 
And less his spreading branches throws, , .. 
Still does 'the’Cedar ‘charm the sight. 
Yet‘haply more his charms delight 

By those nice links of thought that bind 

Far distant scenes—the pensive mind 

In sad reflection’s day-dreamns lost 

Is borne afarcto, Syria'scoast.».°%. » 
Dead is the vine of Israel now— 

Each branch, and Cedar-teeming bough ; 
Fallen is the Temple's lofty height > 

Each heavenly, sign, each: holy nite. | 

The Cedar-fabrie all o’erthrown, 

Beam rent from,beam and stone fro... stone ! 

CELANDINE (Lesser) (Ranunctilus ficaria), “Joy to 
come. ) ; 

The small yéllow flower which in coli, blustering 
March spangles the fields with its starlike petals, 
bright ag the varnished “ King’s yellow "of an old- 
fasbionéd carriage-painter, ig well known, It differs 
so remarkably in the shape. of its flower and. its rvots 
with their fig-liko.tubercles (whence the name ficaria)" 
that some botanists. Lave proposed, to place it; in # 
different family from the Crowfoots, or buttercups. 
Its dark-green,; brittle:and= glossy “leaves are also 
unlike the Spearworts and Crowfoots, > Cattlerefuse 
{o eatit, and spare this shiny little ornament of the 
meadows . 


Peeping from ‘néath thy Jcaves So gTCCm, . 
In early spring thy flower is seen 5 
And bright thy, yellow petals shine, 
Thou pretty Little Celandine. 
On poses bank thou lov'st to dwell, 
Or hiddén in some quiet dell, 
Thou bloom’st on till summer flowers 
Breathe perfume through the leafy, bowers, 
Wordsworth has @ quaint.and pretty poem of 
some sixty lines addvessed “ To the Samall Celandine,” 


= which he claims precedence); for his little favour- 


Pansies, lilcs, kingeups, daisies, 

Let them live upon their praises, 
Long as there'sa sun that sets 
Primroses will have. their glory, 
Long as there are violets. 
, They, will, have a, place in,story, 
‘There's a flower that shall be. mine = 
“Tis the Little Colanding, . 

Ere a leaf is on,a bush, . 

Tn the time, before the thrush 

Mas ¢ thought about-her nest, 

Thow wilt cai ath half a call, 
Spreading out. thy glossy breast 

Like a careless prodigal, 
Tellitig tales about the sun, ‘ 
When, we've'little warmth, or none. 


I have not'a doubt but He, ~ 
‘Whosoever the man may be, 

Who the first, with pointed rays 
Workman worthy to besainted 

Set the sign-board in a blaze 

When the rising sun he painted 

‘Took the from a glance 

Of thy glittering countenance, 

The great Lianeus had an idea that this flower 
injured plants. growing.near it, and therefore should 
‘be extirpated by the agriculturist, .The writer has 
-& grass-plot entirely overshadowed by large old trees 
anda lofty old wall where the golden Lesser Celan- 
dino star-strews the emerald green turf in close 
proximity to, several circular beds, containing prim- 
roses, ‘ranunculuses, violets, ‘pansiés, etc., uone of 
which seem affected by its neighbourhood. The 
Celandine deserves in one respect to symbolize the 
lio-a-bed sluggard, for not only does it shut up its 
Uright eyes atisight of an approaching rain-cloud, but 
it does not opep them till nine o'clock, even on a 
fing morning, while about five In the afternoon it 
folds them up and nods off for the night. Tho 
Common (or Great) Colandine (Chelidonium magnus) 
has uo resomblance to the Lesser, nay, does not even 
belong to the same family, being of tae Poppy tribe 
(papaveracee) ; and, flowering in May, takes its Greek 
name from the swallow, whose carnival itis supposed 
to welcome. In‘China the roots. of: the Losser Celan- 
dine are valued for their medicinal qualities, and its 
country name with the herbalists is Pilewort. 

(To ve continued.) 








PREVIOUS ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 
Art the present moment, when so much jnterest 
is attracted by the Arctic expedition, which sailed 
on Saturday from Portsmouth, it wiil be interesting 
to give briefly some account of previous explorers 
to find out a north-east and north-west passage. 
The attempt to discover a north-west passage svas 
first made’by a Portuguese named Corte Real, who 
was li¢ensed by Henry VIL. for that purpose, on 
condition that he sailed: under the English flag, 
and, after paying the cost of his’expedition, gave 
to the king a fourth of the revenue of any.unknown 
lan@he discoveted. In 1585 acompany was formed 
in London called the ‘ Fellowship for the Discovery 
bof the North-West Passage,” and it was on tho 
behalf‘of this company that Captain Davis sailed 
to the Straits*which bear ‘his'name to this day. 
From the«year 1745 to 1818 Parliament offered 
20,000/. for thé discovery of this passage, the reward 
being modified’ in the last montioned year by 
government .promising that 5,000l, should be paid 
)when eithet 110,120, or 130 degrees W. Longitude 
shouldbe passed, one of which payments was made 
to Captain Parry in 1824. | Below: is a chronological 
list of ali the voyages which have been made to 
the Aretic region forthe purpose of exploring :— 
1553, May 20.—Sir Hugh Willoughby’s expedition 
to find "a tiorth-west passage to China sailed 
from the Thames, ‘In 1558 the ships wero re- 
ported to. have become entangled in the ice off 
Lapland, and the whole of the expeditionary 
pasty perished. 

1676.—Sir Martin Frobisher sailed from the Thames 
te find a north-west passage to China, when he 


reached what was afterwards known as 
Hudson’s Bay. 
1585.—Captain. Davis’s expedition in search of a 


_ north-west passage. 

1594.—-The Dutch expedition, under the command 

of ‘Captain, Barrantz, sailed in search of the 

north-east passage. 

1602.-—-Weymouth and Knight’s expedition, 

1610.—Captuin Henry Hudson first sailed in com- 
mand of an expedition »in search of the north- 
west, passage {to the Pavilic. He made four 
vyoyages.in very quick succession, and in’ the 
course, of his adventures discovered the bay 
which now. bears his name. ‘This’ was dis- 
cove by Frobisher in Queen. Elizabeth’s 
reign,, though. Hudson-ventured farther north 
than the Elizabethan adventurer.. Hudson, on 
his fourth voyage, while wiuteriug in this bay, 

_ was thrown into a boat, with four others, by 
‘his sailors, and left to perish. 

1612.—Sir qacrtes Batton’s expedition sailed. 

1616.—William Baflin. sailed. with an expedition, 
and reached the bay now known as Baflin’s 
Bay. The extent of this discovery was much 

' @oubted until the expedition of Ross and Parry 
proved that Baffin was substantially correct. 

1631.—Foxe’s Expedition. 

1742 to 1769.—1742, Middleton’s expedition sailed, 

in 1746 Moore and Smith's, and in 1769 Hearne’s 

land ‘expedition’ set out. 

1778*—Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Melgrave, 

set out on his expegition. 





And in another place he has a, ploasgnt conceit 
touching its varnished face:— : ; 


England, being killed by the savages of Owhy- 
hee, on 14th of February, 1779. His ex- 
pedition reached Sheerness the 4th Oct., 1780. 
1789.—Captain Duncan’s voyage. 
1790.—Captain “Duncan sailed for the Arctic re- 


gions, 

1795.—Lhe._ ‘ Discovery,’’ Captain Vancouver, re- 
turned from a voyage of survey and discovery 
on the north-west coast of America. 

1815.—Lieutenant Kotzebue’s expedition. 

1819-22.—Captain Buchan and Lieutenant Frank- 
lin’s expedition in the “Dorothea” and 
“Trent.” 

1818.—Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry in the 
“Tsabella” and “ Alexander.”’ 

1819. May 4.—Lieutenants Parry and Liddon in the 


“Hecla’”’ and “Griper.” They returned to 
Leith on the 3rd of November, 1890, 
1821, May 8.—Captains Parry and Lion in the 


“Fury” and “ Hecla.” 

1824,—Captain Parry set out on a third expedition 
in the “ Hecla.” 

1825, Feb. 16.—Captains Franklin and Lyon, aftor 
havin h oases apd @ land expedition, started 
from Liverpool. 

1827, June 22.—Captain Parry made his fourth 
voyage, once more in the ‘ Hecla,” sailed from 
Deptford in the Thames, and after reaching a 
spot 435 miles from the North Pole, returned 
on the Gth of October. 

1833, Oct. 18.—Captain Ross’s expedition, after being 
absent for four years, and when all hope of his 
return had been abandoned, arrived in Hull. [n 
1830 he discovered ‘Boothia Felix, and on the 
Sist.of June, 1831, he came toa spot which he 
considered to be the trae magnetic pole. The 
appearance of his ship created much surprise 
and cariosity, many going hundreds of miles to 
see it. The hull was all stripped of its paint, 
and had the appearance of having been newly 


planed. 

4835, Sept. 8—Captain Back and his companions 
arrived at Liverpool from their perilous Arctic 
land expedition, after having visited the Great 
Fish River; and examined its course to the 
polar evas, In December of this year the Geo- 

aphical Society awarded to Captain Back the 
Fing’s annual premium for his polar discoveries 
and enterprise. 

1836, June 21.—Captain Back sailed from Chatham 
in'@ommand of a war ship, “ Terror,’’ on an ex- 
ploring adventure in Wager Kiver. 

1845, May 24.—Sir John Franklin; and Captains 
Crozier and Fitz James, in the ships “‘ Erebus” 
and “Terror” leave England for the Arctic 
seas. The fatal result of this enterprise is too 
well-known. 

1850, Jan. 29.—Commanders Collinson and M‘Clure, 

in the * Enterprise” and “ Investigator,” sailed 

eastward in search of Sir John Franklin, and 
on the 26th of October Captain M‘Clure dis- 
covered the north-west passage. On Septem- 
ber 6th hie discovered high land, which he named 

Baring’s Land; on tho 9th other land, named 

after Prince Albert; and on the 30th the ship 

was frozen in. . In a sledge expedition, and on 

October 26th reached Point Russell, and from 

an elevation of 60U fect he saw Parry or 

Melville Sound ‘beneath. The strait con- 

necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans he 

named the Prince of Wales. The 

“Investigator” was the first ship which tra- 

versed the Polar Sea from Behring Straits to 

Behring Island. Captain M‘Clure veturned to 

England September, 1854, was knighted, and 

rewarded with a gift of 5,000/. an equal sum 

being distributed between his officers and crew. 

From 1848 to 1865 not less than 21 expeditions were 

sent in search of the Franklin expedition, five 

of which were equipped by y. Franklin, 
chiefly at her own expense. Some of those ex- 
peditions resulted in very valuable discoveries, 
andthe remains of many of the officers were 
found, which proved with certainty that they 
had perished, mod 

1858.—Swedish-Nowegian expedition by way of 

Spitzbergen. 

1868, May 24.—German expedition left Bergen, and 

returned in October, 1871. 

1871.—The “Polaris,” under Captain Hall, an 
American, ogi, g bbz ypirtee a higher latitude 

than any ship ‘yet attained, the crew were 

cast ashore at. Smith’s Sound, and brought to 

England ina Dundee whaler. _ ar 

1872, June 13.—An Austro-Hungarian, expedition, 

under Lieutenant Weyprecht and. Lieutenant 

Payer, left Bromerhaven, and returned 1875. 








TuEReE is serious news from India; A severe 
vistation of cholera is apprehended. 

Mr, Sankey (the Revivalist) is the son of the 
Hon. David Sankey, of, West Pennsylvania, ‘and a 
local organ says:—‘t Whatever may be said of him, 





1776, Jaty 12:—Captuin Cook, with the “ Resolu- 
otion”’ and" Discovery.”” He never reach 


no one can accuse him of ever having attempted to 
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_mix polities with religion, He is an, intelligent 
Christian gentleman, # singer/of the highest,excel- 
lence, and in point of mental culture far superior to 
Mr. Moody.” 





fe a = ee = anne 


THE NICOBARESE. 

Tire the non-Aryan races of India, the whole 
religion of the Nicobarese seems to consist in a fight 
with the demons. ‘The, Iwis, as they arecalled in 
Nicobar land, aré not so much the devils of the 
forest as the spirits of the deceased who have passed 
into that other life in which the Nicobarese believe. 
The Iwi has to be propitiated, or exorcised,and 
hence there is a class of “manloene,” or, priests, 
who practise ventriloquism and cure the: sick, by 
pretending to take from their bodies. a stene, or pig’s 
tooth, or some other substance, which has caused 


the malady.” In order to. Jearn the details, one of | £¢ 


the Moravian Brethren records how hesubmitted to 
the experiment, and Mr. de Reepstorff tells us that 
the tooth pressed out of his chest’ by a “maanloene ” 
is now in the Lthnographical Museum et Copen- 
hagen. But in both caseg,the priests felt that they 
had beén found out, and the experimenters dost their 
influence with them. 

The contest with the Iwia is # prolonged and 
very serious matter, for all misfortune ‘is.laid to 
their door, from death toa small “take of fish. 
They are propitiated by what the missionaries 
called “the devil’s feast,” and Mr. de Roepstorif 
declares to be a sort of “ Feralia.’” Whilethe men 
quietly smoke or drink, the women how! horribly 
as they cut to pieces. the gifts of food and im- 
plements which they have brought, and throw ont 
the fragments for the tide to bear away. A large 
roasted pig is then devoured after libations have been 
poured out by the men, who are still drinking, 
and portions have been set apart for the manes. 
The spirits now being more tractable the priests, 
who have not eaten but have drunk much, become 
excited. Daubed with red paint and oil, they 
dolefully, and chase or coax their superna 
tormentors. The women, too, continue their 
horrible wailings, till the Iwis, condescending to 
fight hand to hand, are captured and carried off to 
@ small boat, adorned with garlands of leaves. 
Rushing to their outrigger canoes, the youths tow 
the demons triumphantly out to sea, as the acape- 

+ was sent into the wilderness. ‘The feast con- 
nues joyously, and the round dance follows under 
the cupola of a house. Whi lesome sing.and play an 
instrument of strings laid on hollow bamboos, the 
dancers lay their arms across each.other’s backs, 
and ina circle jump up down again on both 
heels, swaying now to the left and now. te the 
right, according to the music. 

The sun and moon, also, are superstitionsly. re- 
verenced, as sending forth mystio influences, and 
at certain stages of the moon no one will, work. 
The Nicobarese seem to have, all the natural 
virtues which are common to the aborigines of 
India. They may be summed up in honesty and 
good-nature. They entertain strangers for days 
without questioning them, and entreat them to 
prolong their stay. They delight in large families, 
and generally respect the marriage bond, though 
divorce is frequent. When a child is expected, 
both the father and the mother cease to work, for 
their visits to their friends in suecession are valued 
as bringing prosperity. They. are especially bound 
to sow seed in the gardens which the Nicobarese 

lant in the interior on the co-operative system, 

r coming from their hands it will produce abun- 
dantly, All classes are fond of children, and chil- 
dren carefully tend their parents in old 

Youth gives honour to age, When the ‘head of 
the honse dies, the mother takes his place. The 
property is pretty equally divided when both 
parents are gone, but the eldest son gets the house, 
end the unmarried daughters live with him. The 
girls marry at from thirteen to fifteen, and the fact 
that they are fewer in proportion than boys points 
to the existence of customs which are not.so 
fing to ee 
account. e dead are clothed as they never were 
in life, and@ buried behind the hamlet with lamenta- 
tions, all their movable property going with them. 
The mourning continues for two nine ky and is a 
reality, for the relatives abstain even from tobaeco. 
Returning to the grave at the end of that period, 
the body is exhumed, and the widow or mother of 
the deceased takes the head and tears from it what- 
ever may yet adhere to the skull, after which the 
oe are a buried. oa 

er tepulsive custom is the excessive 
pan-leaf, betel-nut, and quick-lime, partly to ial 
the nitrogenous element im their food, for they eat 
little meat, and partly as a stimulant in an iner- 
vating climate. Soon the Time forms their teeth 
into one continuous line of half-red half-blackened 
bone, which permanently keeps their lips apart, 
and gives to otherwise Pleasing features a hideous 
*ppearance. Hence, too, their consumption of 


tter- , 
ople as the rest of Mr. de Roepstorff’s | 





palm wine, and their love'for rum. and brandy, 
which are too. thonghtlessly supplied by 
visitors, or bartered by traders. ' 


 PACETIA. 
A norsp’s teeth tell how old the creatare is, but a 


woman’s tongue *t. sill oad 
™ Katy, have youlatd te cloth for dinner ‘yet?’ 
‘Au’ sure T have, meti—aad everything else but 

the eggs, and isn’t that the omtd hed’s work, sately?” 
Tau Cevmisr Vivreecrwr.—O 

friends. .'The most painfal—cutting your 


Prch. 
A MAN is said to. be absent-minded when he thinks 


yor b ty: 


the 
to his knowledge of, 
this world.—Fun, 


mt to be married, in 
mnfles Off, went to look at § 


An affected lady | 
‘not over four hundred’ 
: 3. She wished 


he has left bis watch at homeand takes it. out of his an 


vest pocket to see ifhe has time to return home to 
it. 


t 

Wuen the cat’s away—the servants have some 
difficulty in accounting for the broken crockery. and 
vanished cold meat. , 

A Youre man who is determined not to s if 
work ig anywheré attainable is on the look out for 
some one to employ him as a receptacle for whiskey. 

A maw who respects his wife and family will never 
tell a falsehood when any man asks him how he got 
that scaron his face; will explain how “a stick of 
wood flew up, you know.” 


A POSER. 

“Pa, how many fegs hag a ship?” 

oS a ser reese nA ty feet, 

“Why, pe, the says she draws twen 
and that she reneGelabe the wind,” 

. THAT'S THE QUESTION. 

“So yon are going to buy a. school?” said a young 
lady to ber maiden aunt. “Well, for my part, 
sooner than Wo that I would marry @ widower with 
nine children.” 

“J would prefer that myself,” was the quiet raply ; 
“bat where is the widower?” 

LONG SINCE. 

A Indy who was very modest and submissive before 
marringe was observed by her friend to use 
tongue pretty freely after. 

“There was a tine when I almost imagined she 
had none.” 

“Yes,” said her husband with a sigh, “but it's) 
very long since.” 

Expectant Merproinz.—The public may have 
learned from a late discussion that not only do 
policemen very often mistake apoplexy for drunken- 
ness, but doctors ate sometimes out in their diagnosis 
between the. effects of drink and those of simple de- 
termination of blood tothe head. The question be-, 
tween the graver and less serious state of coma has 
been formulated into “ Drank. or Dying?” This, ‘it, 
is evident, can in many cases only be solved by wait- 
ing the event, which will always ultimately show 
whether the patient, or the prisoner, according to 
circumstances, has been ina really dying condition 
or only dead drank.—~Pauch, 

Sympots For Smokers.—In the window of a) 
tobacconist’s shop are exhibited.e variety of tobacco- | 

uches of a new description, A label sets them 

orth as the “ Latest Novelty—-the Donkey Tobacco- 
Pouch.” Made of india-rubber, they are decorated 

with the figures of one or two donkeys ‘stamped 

upon each, mostly red-brown on a black ground. | 
These asinine articles. may be ‘confidently recom- | 
mended to the young men who employ the greater | 
part of their leisure time: in smoking, and devote 
their minds chiefly to the. oooupation of coloaring | 
death’s-head and other fancy pipes. The decora- 

tions of the donkey pouches will let everybody know 

to whom they belong.— Punch, | 

SprritvalLisa OQuTDONE.—An extraordinary cir-| 
oumstance occurred to young Mr. Loosefish in con-, 
nection with the Derby last week. When after a 
good deal of injudicious ‘betting. far too much cham- 
pagne, and:some falling about, Mr. Loosefish reached 
his own bedroom, and’ began feeling in his pockét for 
his watch, he found to his horror that it had actually 
changed bands!|—Fun, 

JOHN AND MARY. (A TRUE STORY.) 

Jonw (who has been carrying on this sort of thin 
for the last-seven years): “Do you know, Mary, I 
really think-we ought to be settling down shortly. 
What do you eay, ‘now, if we arrange’ for about—-say 


two time ! [Poor Mary !]—Judy. 
& VISION OF THE FUTURE 


Forp Mamma: ‘Suppose, Arnol I should die, 
= papa married another mamma, would you 
bd 


Dutrrvt Sow: “Oh! I should go to the wed- 
ding.” —Judy. 
" PRICE-LESS GEMs.” 
Miss Marr: “ Now, pa, there is. no time to:lose. 
You must show ug.the best pictures as goon as 


possible.” 
ht, my dear. Let's 


“ With under- 

“And what the | 
with under-trousers 
that ?” 

“Why, to put shells-and curiosities in.” 
ante oh! hem! You mean drawers, oh? Why 

n't you saysoP Walk upstairs, me’am.’ 

The lady collapsed, and « footman placed her in an 

open chariot qu ‘than a flash. 
. WHIMS ON A WEDNESDAY. 

Lawson, ’tis true the Derby's now no more 

What it once nsed to be in days of yore. 

type wee = at its best, : mixed resort 

ssi roguery, and sport ;. 
Thence of late years, the sport has well-nigh 


flown, ; 
The vices have it almost all their own. 
Yet still, such magic works in happy names, 
Our Epsom raées are our Isthmian ue: 
House or no house, the leaders of A 
And all of every party in the state, 
Save Wednesday's would-be lawmakers, would 
play 
The truant ever on the Derby Day. 
But all those members of eccentric mind. 
To whose conceits each Wednesday stands re- 


resigned, 

They, allofithem, would take the best of care, 
The house for sitting open, to be there. 

Oh, then what rampant acts might not ensue ! 
What mischief Wednesday's sould do} 
Enfranchise the fair sex behind our backs, 
Enact home-rale; repeal the income-tax. . 
An awful bill might manage to get read, 
Letting deceased wivés’ sisters widowers wed ; 
Then what reatra@luts fanaties might impose 

On British freedom goodnéss only knows! 
Some odious act, the birth of addled brains, 

To stop on Sunday, boats and railway trains. 
Who ke . so oa rly watchful 

iQ Kee ng eyes, 

Fit re z ntatives of Colney Hatch, 

Tn a maje should chance to snatch, 
~Unfaitly and against its author’s will, 
A triumph for your own Fermissive Bill? 


-& REAL GENTLEMAN DEFINED. 
The test of ja “real: gentleman ” is « curiosity of 
those modern times. A vestanraut waiter 
into one of our courts for examination, aud the 


| following testimony was given : 


“ Whatis name ?” 

* Robert Fianky, sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. Flunky, you. say the defendant is no 

tleman! what.makes you think so?” 

* Oause, sir, he always says, thank when I 
hand him a mutton-chop or even a bit of bread. 
Hows, real 3 tleman never. rn peaiaiere 
out, ‘Here, John, give me a mutton-chop, or I’ll shy 
this = contin at your head” You can’t deceive 
me a | cause why, 


T’ve associated with rod it ‘om 


An Irishman describing the trading f 
n Iris ‘powers 0 
the genuine Yankee, said ; 

* Be dad, if he wae cast away on a desolate island, 
he’d get up the next mornin’ and go round selling 
maps to the inhabitants.” 

LIBERAL member of the House of Commons, the 
other night, ‘was ‘taxed with having used the follow- 
ing words :—“ The Oonservative party who lie on 
the benches opposite.” Amidst much Janghter he 
explained that he said, “line the benches opposite.” 

Parents of children ‘in the habit of from 
home should adopt the in aystem of attaching 
a label with their and address to their girdles. 
These labels are sup; at the local police stations. 
The idea is w some reflection. 

A Wicxtow lady was at an ovnsing post 





Pa (self-made man); “All 
gee. Here’s No. 1. Why!—what—! .’Ow can I 


y, and 
having leffher music belind, was persuaded to send 
forit. The bearer waa- wo ask for the loose 


ea | ee age eee 


22 48 
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music left.on the piano. Mra, K.’s old. sery 
more faithful than quick-witted, on recei 
pe y burst into exclamations. PON Ma vay 
“and do you suppose my us sings 1 
Ge: Sioa ith your imperence!” and slammed 
door in the messenger'sface. ro A ti 
WHEN once a concealment ors: deceit ‘has 
practised in matters'where all slowld be fair 
open. a8 dey, confidence can never be restored, 
mote than you can restore the white bloom to 
grape or plum that you have once pressed in-your 
hand. Bite ‘ fa" 
Tue principal of sn ripser Sg his sdvertise- 
ment, mentioned his female assistant, and the “ repu- 
tation for teaching which she bears;” but the printer 
—careless as ote Arg pirer hg reg adver. 
tisement went. forth ending’ lady's 
a for she bears.” *y , 
No Rest.—A lady came into a neighbour's house 
‘a few days since, downesst, wearing with many cares, 
and cumbered” with much “serving. “So ‘mach 


to del. D , cooking, washing, sew- 
ing, and ev g else! No rest! never was, 
never Will be’ forome! “Ob, -yes,” said the good 
woman she addressed, “there will be ‘rest one day 
for ns all—a long rest.” “Whenever Ido die, there 
will certain to be a resurrection the very next day! 
It would be just my luck !” 
cosch, with » pair of misersiiie horses, 

A hackney 8 pais 
was standing on the rank. when s young officer came 
up and got in, to.the driver s 

“To Auteuil! Look sharp!” 

“T> Anteuil, monsieur?” returned the cocher. 
* Oh. dear, no, I shan’ttake you.” 


” 
e 


the in 
‘ot go,” he cried, “ or must I make you?” 

" Hcostent. T shall not.” 

“You will not?” : 

“No, monsieur, I 

Tie officer was about to proceed 


The young officer appeared to listen. 
atinueds= I fal yon f shallot, and Kis to wey 
continued, “ you f shall not, is why ; 
You are.going 10 slap. my face; I shall lay m 
across your face, and you will then run me 
the body. » Se, yoused, E-shall-mot go to Auteuil. 
WINNING nis WAcEr.—A young Irishman who 
boarded at a house near Aberdeen where there were 


ine thet men} 


three coy damsels who seemed to imagine 
are terrible creatures, whom it, was.am nopardonable 
sin to look at, was one afternoon accosted by an ac- 
quaintance, and asked what he thought of the young 
ladies.. He replied that they were very shy and 
reserved, bat he would isch oamntptigna unit kiss 
the three before twelve o'clock that day. It was 
agreed. He went.in,sat down in the of 
the three. demure ones, drew » lang : 
lee ; spirit’s hour 
young man with astonishment, Pho-spirit gave 
me oT evel that I shonlt @io exactly ‘at twelve 
o’clock to-day, and you see it ha mon oe a minute 
the time,” said he. ‘The girls pale, and pitied 
the forlorn- youth. He then walked 
the eldest of the girls, and, taking ‘her by the 
bade her a solemn faréwell. He also imprinted 
kiss npon her trembling lips, which she did not 
sist. He then bade the second and third fi 


joke, but when they did they evinced'no resentment. |) 








Tue Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland ‘have ‘had to 
pay 1,5001. as compensation to ‘the family of a man 
who was killed through-the explosion of some enl- 
phide. of autimeny sold by the Hall in- mistake for 
oxide of manganese. - 

Txose who are interested in the Arctic Expedition 
will like to know thet Sir Charles Wheatstone has 
invented for the use of the on an instrument 
for telling the time in the dark, which will be very 
welcome in the long Northern winter. “‘Phe'inven- 
ligh is due to some adaptation of the polarization of 

Propuction AND ComsUMPTION OF WINE IN 
Francz.—The ‘ Statistiqne.dela France” gives the 


general figures of th 
‘sing end cisahel i2 


wall to be your prop; 
Take that away—and down you drop!” 


Whoever to rise, 
native strength, may well despise 
man who owes his loftier state 
To fawning on the rich and great! J.G.S. 


GEMS. 





Goon spirits are often taken for good natare, yet » 
differs so much, insensibility being geno. |) 
rally the source of ‘the former, and sensibility the |) 


nothing 


latter. . 

CuLtTIvatTs’ consideration for the feelings of 
other le 3f you would never have your own 
in, 

- the ones, who abuse themselves and others 


im His infinite wisdom, has ordained mau 
of the earth; and thus it is that 
nur, like our first parent, Adam, 

and our inclinations lead us to the 
flowers. 





‘by replacing the old with new skin ; 
te faltrond no marks will be visible. 
than twenty-three different toilette waters 
been invented, patented, etc., since November 
Sinevutan Action.—A curious trial is to take 
Lyons, A gentleman had his foot amputated, 
neutly solicited, has declined to pay 

g that the surgeon dissected 
a lectare before the hospital 
barying the amputated member 


PREERE.EEE: 
i] bie 
b 

i 


I 
E 





! 


Those who complain most of ill-usage |) 


the foot was dealt with as is usual in all such cases 
In Paris the disjecta-membra, of, the schools o 
anatomy are buriéd in the “ Potter’s-field” at Ivry 
where are interred also the guillotined, idiots, 


; | lunatics, and the unclaimed of the. Morgue, 


STATISTICS. 


Progress oF SPRCULATION.—Those who deplore 
|the existing tendeney to acquire wealth by almost 
any means that promise quick retarns, l fiad 
| matter for grave ——e = the Stock. Exchange 
Clearing-hoase statistics for the year ending * 30th 
of April last. This institution having been estab- 
lished for only eight years, the figures seem to prove 
that during this short period speculation has almost 
doubled, the total sum ‘cleared. in. 1867-68 being 
3,257;411,0001., while last year it’ amounted to 
6,013;296,000. During the first half of the term 
included in the return the increase was comparatively 
small, the figures for 1870-71 being 4,018,464,000%, 
Bat in the year great. developmeat took 
place, the amount being 5,359,722,0001., followed by 
6,008 835,0001, in 1872-73, being the largest total ever 
reached until last year. In 1873-74 a small decline 
occurred, for the first time, but this has now been 
more than recovered, the total for 1874-75 amoant- 
ing to the prodigious sum of 6,013,299,0001., being 
in excess of every previous year since the estabbish- 
ment of the Cl -house, On analyzing “the 
sources from which this sum is derived, even 
stronger ne be ova Ry suspect that, the 
major increase to speculation, 

not to legitimate business. oe 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cement for sealing fruit cans is made of resin one 
pound, tallow one ounce, 

To make green gold, melt together nineteen grains 
pure gold and five grains ‘ua silver, The metal 
thus prepared has a beautiful green shade. 

Bezer bones, boiled in water for some hours with 
rock salt and a little alam, yield size which can 
be nsed in the preparation of cotton and silk goods, 

A @tue which will resist the action of water is 
made by boiling one pound of glue in two quarts of 
skimmed milk. 


Mrcnantoat WRrInxres.—The easiest way to 
hold , in order to drill or otherwise cut them, 
ardent moe ent SUE of wood, 

water sprinkled about the aperture 

cause the wood fibres to swell and hold the gems 

firmly. When the wood dries, the pearls fall out. 

The best mode of oiling a belt is to take it from the 

aud immerse it in a warm solution of tallow 

and oil; after allowing it to remain a few moments 

the belt should be immersed in water heated to 100- 

Fah., and instantly removed. This will drive the 

oil and tallow allin, and at the same time propeviy 
temper the leather. é 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Tue Prince of Wales has been photographed in 
full Masonic costumer 
| Geverat Grant has intimated that he is not a 
candidate for renemination to the American Prasi- 


‘Tux strike of colliers in North Staffordshire is at 
an end, the employers and the representatives of the 
men having agreed to arbi 

Siz Moszs Mowrarions has decided on setting 
out im the: course of a few days on a visit toe the 
Holy Land, accompanied by Dr. Loewe and s 


Weare glad to.seo that a sum of 500!. has been 
‘included in the estimates asa salary for an assis- 
tant-director of Kew Gardens. The appointment 
will be filled up almost immediately. 

An enumeration has just been made of the number 
of trees planted during the past season in the 
avenues and bouvelards of Paris to replace such as 
have died, andthe total is found to be 178,000. 

abst) amen of re will b apr 
Copenhagen next and will afterwards pro- 
ceed to St. Petersburg. ‘They will go to the Crimea 
after their visit to. St. Petersburg. 

‘Tux Earl of Yarborongh’sten thousand cigars were 
recently sold. by auction, and realized about 8501. 
About.» shilling each was the lowest price taken, 
and some of the choice brands went at about two 


HE death is announced, at her chateau of Long - 
pont, near Paris, of Madame Cornu, néo Lacroix, 
eged 67, ‘The deceased lady was god-daughter of 
Queen Hortense and foster-sister of Napoleon IIL 
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—_—_— 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Horat10.—Your communications were received and at- 
tended to in due course. 

G. T.—The address of the German Empire Consulate 
General is 5, Blomfield Street, Finsbury, E.C. 

Jasminz.—You have done all that the circumstances 
require and all that it is necessary and proper todo upon 
such an occasion, 

Cuartizs D.—Having scattered the seed—upon what 

sort of soil we cannot tell—there appears to be nothing 
more for you to do just now. 

M, D.—The appointment of a surgeon to a ship carry- 
ing emigrants to the colonies is usually ia the hands of 
the charterers or owners of the vessel. 

Joun G. asks for the name of the author of the follow- 

p= tte Ae “A man's own angry pride is often cap 
andi "balls _ foo.” Can any of our readers ‘oblige 
him 


E. H.—There are certain incongruities about your an- 
nouncement which would, we aré afraid, prevent it from 
making the impression you wish it to produce, at ail 
events — induce us to hesitate to comply with your 

uest, 

. J. P,—Your handwriting is very good and quite 
suitable to the position to which qos aspire. You would 
be expected to have some knowledge of arithmetic, a fair 
amount of what is called general kuowledge,and a good 
share of physical activity. 

Tovsours Gat.—1. Uncooked oatmeal is a very powerful 
absorbent, and therefore might be usefully employed in 
certain states of health, such as acidity of stomach, but 
it is impossible to lay down a’ any hard and fast rule on the 
subject, = The twenty-eighth of June, 1857, fell on a 
Sunday, 3. In the language of flowers, white gyn 
is generally su 8  wapposed to mean *‘ Sweet-tempere: 

Witiiau.—To say nothing about the Silents of the 
step, a youth of eighteen is not an eligible candidate for 
matrimony, because at that age he is unable to earn 
money enough to supporta wife. Of course exceptional 
cases = =) which in some mode or other the means of 
eo be found, but a person’s course of action 
should be governed by the usual and not the exceptional 
state of things. 

Vro1er R.—2. The first day of February, 1861, fell upon 
a Friday, a day for which perhaps, many thank. their 
lucky stars, and a day which to others was doubtless the 
harbinger of numerous trials and misfortunes! 2, The 
moles about which you inquire indicate either that you 
area marked personage or a person of mark, the more 
remarkable because you havea mark above the mark. 
As to the precise category in which you should be 

laced that would be a matter more safely left to the 
ao esa of those who are intimately acquainted with 
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“Fam Arwiz or Enctawp.—In a former answer we 
mentioned that the three Ttoeipel rivers of India are the 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra, We seid 
then that the first. originated in the lofty region of 
Ladak, and that it was fed by streams from the western 
portion of the Thibetan plateau and the southern slopes 
of the Himalaya; that the Ganges received the principal 
portion of its waters from that part of the Himalayan 
range situated between Jumnotri and the Lacheh Pass. 
The Brahmaputra originated, it is believed, somewhere 
among the mountains cast and north of Assam, but its 
upper course is little known. ‘The Indus, we said, falls 
into the Arabian Sea, and the Ganges an Brahmaput 
after uniting, fall into the Bay of Bengal, the sea an 
bay both communicating with the Indian Ocean, In the 
game answer we endeavoured to explain how the Alpine 
mountain system in Europe extended right across that 
a from its western to its eastern confines, We 

how this system by means of the Vosges, and 
other mountains connected itself with the Pyrenees, and 
how that east of the Rhone the system includes the Cot- 
tian Alps, the Peunine Alps, the Sardinian Alps, the 
Austrian Alps, and the Julian, Carnic, and Dinaric Alps, 
from which latter part off innumerable ramifications 
covering the whole region south of the Dapube. In re- 
to your new questions we have to state—l, Geogra- 
phers speak of the eontinuity of the ocean, stating that, 
with the at aee of the Caspian and a few other salt 
water lakes, it is one and undivided. If you look:at a 
map of the world, on Mercator’s projection, you will find 
that the waters of the Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian oceans 
have an opportunity of mingling together off Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Ho ope, to the south of which they 
are joined by and intermingle with the Antartic ocear, 
This intermin,lement iu the northern hemisphere gee» gs 
to be prevented by huge masses of ice. What discoveri.s 
are in store for the gallant men who have started on the 
new expedition to the North Pole cannot be anticipated, 
but the North-west passage round the Pole, though dis- 


igated, M between North apd South the Suez 
Fr oe Me heen be yt 
into each other. Though in-a small 


qoer d question cons 
pny Da in qn ge ben) are 
onymous. Now, altho: 
Fioasun ase toond is of the world, both in 
cold and in warm climates, they also say this de- 
scription of tree is found to be in 





not always ripen, but the 
pm yields as far north in 


THE WORKING-GIRL's DREAM, 


“ Harry on, oh, ye slow moving hours, 
Do not linger, but hasten, I pray; 

For my love waits the.season of flowers, 
To greet me and bear me away. 


“To greet me with long-promised kiss, 
To greet me with cheeks all aglow, 
To bear me away to my bliss 
Tn his home whore tt the violets grow, 


“T’ve waited and suffered so long 

In the heart of the city's turmoil, 
I've met with the cruellest wrong 

At my hopeless and wearisome toil, 


* But he writes that his dapge ger is past, 
That fortune has blessed him once mora, 

That to me in the spring-timé he'll haste, 
And: wy labour and care will be o'er, 


Then this merciless cough will be well, 
This fever no longer consume, 

My voice will sound clear as.9 be’ 
And my cheek Wear a healthier mn,” 


The workin aa snitto as she love 

With the letter hugged close to her breast, 
And anon through the window there crept 

A moonbeam to watch her at rest, 


That face hod been pallid, but now 

it was whiter by fur than the beam 
That silently lurked on her brow 

To guess at the working girl’s dream, 


It lingered till uprose the da: 

Aud tinted the sky with bright red; 
And as it evanished away, 

‘She dreams now no longer,” it said, 


“She has gone with a smile into Heaven, 
Poor sufferer, so patient. and brave, 
And to-morrow to me will be given 
To shed light on the working- girl's grave,” 
> 


Oh, men, on mands tastehe has smiled, 
Oh, women, with wealth at command ! 

There are scores like this suffering child, 
Who ask but a dole at your 


Go seek in the factory’s dust, 
Iu the heat of the milliner’s room,’ 

There are hundreds to wear out—not rust 
For that is the pampered one’s doom. 


Who wear out in toil without rest; 
Who starve within sight of your gate metas 
Who die where the sound of your 
Mocks with laughter the working sitl's fate. 


Moss Rost.—Lemon juice is sometimes'a good lotion 
for the removal of freckles. Should the juice too 
pungent it can be softened by adding to it wmell qusati. 
ties of powdered and brown sugar, We prefer the 
style penmenshle #s you paves mar! number 2. 
HILADELPHIA. Joan of ro, the Maid of Orleans, 
is the mame ofa person who ined in this world of ours, 
and who, after rendering Vit, wan" military pusvices'tn to 
the French King Charles VIL., was burnt at the ont in 
the market-place of Rouen iv. June, 1481, Joan of Are 
was born in D 
Ata very early age aha web Maployed bya Poe inn- 
keeper to ride horses to water, a circumstance which 
may account forthe unusual masculine disposition 
became one of the many traits of her character. Joanis 
certainly an historieal personage...The story connected 
with her name is founded on fom, 7 hd some of its 
details might be difficult of exact | proof. 2. The oh 
name A; means “‘lamb-like: Philadelphia 
** brotherly love.” 3. News about ships can often.be ob- 
tained at the office of a newspaper published in the city 
and called, ** Lloyd's List.” 4. Thanks for the informa: 
mn 5. Bub the hands with glycerine and lower 
water Vetere you retire to rest and wear kid gloves 
rough the night. 

Tus King of THE Trarrens—l. Words or letter 
prin on paper can be removed by means of erasure 
but it is obyious that there is a limit to such a method. 
For instance, if the paper is thin dnd you want to erase’ 
words printed on both sides of it; it is just le that 
yours sora thing eas may destroy. not.only the printer’s ink 

ut the paper also, 2. You simply add a little warm 
water to some gum arabic procured froma chemist. In 
a day or sothe gum will be dissolved. You can of course 
— en the solution by the addition of wateror strengthen 
the solution py the addition of gum. 3. in the-pronun- 








overed to exist by Sir R. McLure, has not yet been 





ciation of the word catastrophe the accent is placed ‘on 


christian | 20d 


the second - lie fhe tat ia theo" We sented 


*Beauvillier is pronounced as writtes 
‘ Boo.” 4, Watona 
..-*,, Erorus es Oa ty. fair, and in ont ot 
fond of Wine rs lowe: tall, ye sidered 
ARRY con 
looking, has a sitaation as sidered ood 
prospects, to correspond» with a is ecirne 
a a ew to matrimon ons 
wiistor, bot holds a shoud ob toon home, and be- 
respon- 





gentlemen witha view to matrimony. “ ” is fair, 

fousical and wLiasle” tae little above 

medium ht, of home, and would make a loving 

wife. The dents be 

~~ and fond of ren i a é 
‘ons TorcaLLantT = 

fair com bl } fond of home and a 
seaman in the Novy, to i 
a YE ’ wpe of home and 
comforts, one who love and be true: toe sailor 
“ ~ gg bee = of ph ' 

. wenty-two laughing blue e yes, of a 
joving and kind disp Tiss forapared: tavek wctive, 
wet and accom correspond with 
a gentleman, 
possessing ‘anf generous sentimenjs a alee fair 
and comfortable means; a’ Sree Sates 

Firs Bocxst Jack ‘Navy, would B Pavoueaos, St hiro 
seamen in the Reval correspond 


with two on or VU viseDustos Sack” 

medinm Pe ine er good lnehiag he his to: 
“is pes gor eadbaee has 

cari bat 7 is Tone aoa thinks that he would 


™”comnaion ae RS 


F. D, and V: ded to = “Cuastio nn and 
Albe F. D D. by bad Charlies” who isa rr 
of a true and loving tion ; “ Vioiee” a % Prrieert ” 
who thinks he should suit her and would try tormake make her 


happy 
abe B. by—“* Wicked whet earning mone: and 
by “ Wicked yes,” and by—" Carrie ” treaty 
one, tall, fair hair, dark brown ean bad looking, 
a and domesticated, make a trae and 
willing wife, 
JEssis a Oy oe ™ 5Stt. as @ widower without 


encumbrance 9 ivy five, medium 
height, has a tonal busin nothing 
yeeht ver tN ne wonid salt essie” in 
ae tak pried ees oan Will and Merry 


twent, een wpe ond 

edu- 
pr ge ws fila ot of home. Lats is twenty, tall, 
pan Ye joc nde eyes, very fine figure, very 


aumes moran Taupe Rows or Tarz by—‘ Nelly,” 
and “ Polly.” Wa is nineteen and fair; “ Polly, 
bes oy Ind by dark ty g would” make lov ne 


; 
nt and “ininn, ”” who like their 
pe Boa and sai 


ould ait they are very 
poet nme havea hich produces an in- 


» ayear. 
re Wists by—""L. A. B.,*" who would like a com- 
Bi and has been & one some time; she is 
ba ia eel a, yee be hair bh is past prin, do- 
make a good Ouse. 
keorers Py by Maaci ayes, light hteen, about 5ft. 2in., 
wn hair, very fond 
of pg han Pana fa a ha a fod ie cs singing aud 
would make him 8.,” 
“nineteen in 


2 sen. Will” is 
eyes, Ve lo 





AL the Back Nownzns, Pan ‘ants and Votumes of the 
“Lonpoy ReapeR” are in oy and may be had at the 
Uniied it . Strand J bey en or be sent to any part of Ss 

for Three-halfpence, Eig 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence om.” 

Tue Lowxpox ; Three-halfpen ce 

Oke Shilling tnd Righipsoes 


Reaver, 
Weekly; or Quarter! 
Lire anD ay eee ‘tice Seven i 


Sixpence each, 
* 3% rg any Vou. XXIV, of Taz Lopox Reapgge 
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